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“ To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.” 


SIR 
HENRY 


LUNN, ». 


THE PROGRESSIVE TRAVEL OFFICE, 
3A ALBANY COURTYARD, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. 


INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


INCLUSIVE TOURS 


HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


PERSONAL SERVICE 


Telephone: REGENT 4261. 
arranged to all countries by RAIL, AIR, or SEA. Expert and 


unbiased information gratis on Routes, Hotels, Cruises, and Ocean 
Passages. 


Write for Summer Booklet (160 pp.) of /:conomical and Inclusive Tours 
at Home and Abroad, sent post free on request. The costs vary from 
as low as £4 10s. 6d. for a week on Belgian Coast, inclusive of rail, 
gratuities, etc. 


to suit all requirements and incomes. 

Advantageous contracts with carefully selected and personally inspected 
hotels enable better terms than obtainable direct. 

We are sole British Booking Agents for the famous Golf Hotel at Le 
Touquet. 


Personal attention is given to each inquirer, and complete itineraries, 
estimates, or alternative suggestions formulated according to individual 
requirements. 





HELLENIC 


CRUISES FOR 1933 


On First Class Cruising Steamer (17,500 Tons), 100 Al at 
Lloyds. Formerly R.M.S.P. “ Araguaya.” 


LECTURERS : 


o 4 
THE BISHOP OF BIRMINGHAM, PROFESSOR 
GILBERT MURRAY, SIR JOHN MARRIOTT, SIR 
c. PERCY SYKES, DR. T. R. GLOVER, CANON WIGRAM, 


CLUB, 


48 Albany Courtyard, 


Piccadilly, London, W, 1. 


and OTHERS. 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE: 
Cruise from Venice back to Venice in “A” Deck 3-Berth 
Cabins (other decks single and double cabins and_ suites 
at varying rates), specified Shore Excursions. Hotel 
Accommodation. Guides. Entrance Fees. 
mar = August 22nd to September 13th, DALMATIA 
: yt g , 
35 BOS. WONTENEGRO, CONSTANTINOPLE 
ATHENS, RHODES, CRETE, ete. 
The sums quoted include specified excursions at places visited 
for which the ordinary charges would range from 10 to 20 gns. 
yns ADDITIONAL CRUISE. 
55 gns. \pril 27th to May 26th. 
SPALATO, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, RHODES, 
HAIFA for NAZARETH, GALILEE, JERUSALEM, and 
the SACRED PLACES, CORFU. 
The sum quoted includes the usual specified excursions and 
excursions in Palestine. 
Steamer Plans and Club Rules on application. 
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FAMOUS MEN 
AND THE BIBLE 


(6) THOMAS CARLYLE | 
| 


* The one book wherein, for thousands 
of years, the spirit of man has found 
light and nourishment, and a response 
to whatever was deepest in his heart.” 


Light! Nourishment! Depth! These are 
three characteristic qualities which the discerning | 
eye of Thomas Carlyle discovered in Holy Scrip- 
ture—light amid the perplexities of daily life, 
nourishment for the starving souls of men, and a | 
depth that reaches the profoundest needs of the | 
human heart. 


But there are many people who are strangers 
to these spiritual blessings, because they know not 


the Bible. 
The Bible Society seeks to make the Bible 


known to all men. 





Gifts will be ieee ee: and acknowledged by the 
ecretaries: 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY: 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 























A Corner of one 
of the Research 
Laboratories. 





HE CANCER HOSPITAL. 


Whilst carrying on this work of 
(FREE) is applying itself to study and research The Cancer 
the methodical and scientific inves- | Jospital is contributing to the alle- 


viation of suffering. It is well 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
appliances. Poor patients are ad- 
research work are placed at the siitsed free and a certain number 
disposal of the medical practitioners of beds are provided for advanced 
of the world. cases. 


tigation of the causes of Cancer, 
and the results of its invaluable 


Please send a Special Easter Gift to the Secretary, 


Che 








Cancer Hospital 


( FREE ) | 
FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. | 


Bankers: Coutts & Co., 440 Sirand, London, W.C. 2. 
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DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 





Seve of a mee of 8,436 children. 
8,436 


boys and girls and babies are always being supported 
—the largest family in the world 


Over 25,000 


meals have been supplied daily. 


113,300 
orphan and destitute children admitted. 
1,643 


entered last year. 


Please send them 


HALF-A-CROWN 
for the Children’s Food. 


Cheques and Orders payable * * Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food Fund™ and 
crossed, addressed Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 22 Barnardo House, Stepney 
Causeway, London, E. 1. 
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YOUR PART 
IN THIS SPLENDID SERVICE. 


63,000 lives saved—and never a-caH of distress that goes 
unheeded! 

Brave men—a splendid service—something of which you can 
really be proud! _Every year the Life-Boat Service needs 1,000,000 
contributions of 5/- each, 


5/- 
each 
WILL YOU PLAY YOUR PART ? 
The EArt oF HARROW BY, Lev.-Con. ©. R. SATTERTUWAITE, 'O.B.F: 
Hlonorary Treasurer. Secretary. 
ROYAL NATIONAL. LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, §.W.1. 





- PHILOSOPHY - 


LEADING CONTENTS FOR APRIL: 
PLATO AND NATURAL SCIENCE, 

PROFESSOR G. C. FIELD 

PLATO’S THEORY OF FORMS AND 

MODERN PHYSICS 

SPINOZA’S DOCTRINE OF —_ 
APHAEL DEMOS, Ph.D. 

THE BIOLOGICAL APPROACH TO eet 
. D. RITCHIE, M.A. 
RELATIVITY IN ETHICS ot G. R. T. ROSS 
RIGHT ACTIONS AND MOTIVES P. LEON, M.A. 


EVERYDAY PHILOSOPHY OF THE TURKISH 


PEOPLE IN STAMBOUL _ 
PROFESSOR A. HILMI OMER 


New Books. Institute Notes. 








C. E. M. JOAD 


Philosophical Survey. 
Price 3s, 6d. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO. LTD. LONDON W.C. 2 


Annual subscription 14s, net, post free. 
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other RAZOR like this! 


No 
TAKES ANY TYPE DOUBLE CREATED FOR 
LUXURIOUS SHAVING. 


EDGE WAFER BLADE, BUT IS 
SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 

@ Accurately machined cap and guard 
result in perfect comfort and safety. 



















PERFECTION IN SHAVING 
‘WITH THE 


® Micrometer adjustment to regulate 
MODEL ’ BB blade edges to suit either light or 


In attractive Blue : 
Moulded Case stiff beards. 


with 5 “Eclipse” 


Super 7 6 €} Patented device centres every blade 


Blades. 
and ensures both edges shaving alike. 








" MODEL W 
HA ND L E 7 , Wallet with on . 
PICKS UP Ecdaie Spl. 
THE BLADE | 0. 
WITHOUT DANGER repaing GZ 


No more cut fingers / q | AZOR 


Sole Manufacturers: 


JAMES NEILL & CO., (SHEFFIELD) LTD. COMPOSITE STEEL WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 11. 
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— craftsmanship 
working on exquisite 
Virginia leaf has 
produced in Players 
N°3 a cigarette which 
satisties the most 
exacting smoker. 








PLAYERS N'3 


~ 3P128 


1Oron 82 2Oronl/A SOrr 3/3 1OOrorn 6/4 WITH OR WITHOUT CORK TIPS 


Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Company (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd, 
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“WISE SPENDERS” ARE INVITED 


by Heal’s to visit their New Specimen Rooms to see 
the latest and most advantageous types of Economy 
Furniture in attractive settings 


RUSSET OAK BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Dressing Table £6.5.0 Stool 22/6 Cupboard-Chest £7.5.0 


Visit this Exhibition or send for Illustrated Catalogue 


HEALS 


196 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD W1 














EASTER TOUR 
TO MADEIRA 


Return Fares: £27 1st Class; 
£18 2nd Class. 





Cruises to 
BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND and 
GERMANY 


10-11 days, 
1st Class, 12 Gns. 








TOURS 
to MADEIRA 
or CANARIES 


Reduced Return Summer 
Fares: 

Madeira, £20 Ist Class; £15 
2nd Class; £10 3rd Class. 
Canaries, £20 1st Class; 
£10 3rd Class. 








Write for Illustrated 
Folders. 






Head Office: 
3 FENCHURCH STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. 3. 
West End Agency: 
125 Pall Mall, S.W.1. 












MEDITERRANEAN 
& ECYPT 


Reduced Summer Fares. 




















Manufacturer. 





No. 204. 
OUR BOCK REVIEWED 


We have read somewhere that when The Golden 
Bough was published, Sir James Frazer himself had 
to do the reviewing of it as no one else was at the 
time competent to undertake it. We are reviewing 
our own book (Musings of a Mineral Water Manu- 
facturer, Noel Douglas, 2s. 6d.) in this column not 
that we fear that The Spectator’s staff of learned 
clerks might be unable to do it, but lest they might 
prove too able for our liking; they might criticize 
it with such competence and cruelty that all we 
have written might pass into nothingness. Worse 
still, journals less scrupulous than The Spectator 
might act on the principle of “ no advertisement 
no review” and ignore us altogether. Well then 
what have we got to say for ourselves ? We do not 
profess to have worked out a complete philosophy 
of life, we are quite modest about this. The present 
writer is not a philosopher—merely a man of moods, 
And our moods change with the weather, with the 
state of our bank account. Our health has not 
entered into the matter as we have not had a day’s 
sickness since the slump came in 1920—business 
worry may furrow faces but it is matchless for the 
figure. When business was flourishing in far-off 
days we were laid low with the ‘flu at least twice a 
year. We have had no time for sickness in recent 
years but we look forward to finding the necessary 
leisure, for we believe occasional illness is very good 
for one. One learns when lying in bed how much 
work goes on in a house, that the officially un- 
employed do prodigies of labour; also one gets 
time to read those books that lie on one’s shelves 
neglected; and better still we find that the 
oflice and factory in our absence keep clear of chaos 
with such success that we wonder if we really earn 
our salary. But to return to our book, we say with 
Walt Whitman: do we contradict ourselves ? very 
well then, we contradict ourselves. Of course we 
do! How can we be expected to look at life ona 
tired Friday afternoon through the same eyes as 
we do on a fresh Monday morning ? when we thank 
Providence that we have a job to come to, which, 
if it is not at this time making a pot of moncy, at 
least keeps us out of mischief. Entering the 
factory at the beginning of the week we think what 
a jolly, cheery place it is, how happy the workers 
look, and what a lot of good we are doing in finding 
them constant employment; but by Friday the 
factory looks tired, and we ourselves have become 
brutal employers grinding the faces of the poor. 
In our book, as in our life, we have tried to be 
philosophers, but cussedness and cheerfulness keep 
alternatively breaking through. 





W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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Musings of a Mineral Water | 
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News of 


HE relation between the boycott of the Jews in Ger- 
many and foreign comment on events in Germany 
isa matter of conjecture. Since the Nazi Party has been 
violently anti-Semite for years the allegation that last 
week’s boycott was the result of foreign reports of “ atroci- 
ties’ in Germany carries little conviction. It would in 
all likelihood have been declared anyhow, and it is just as 
probable that the decision not to renew the boycott this 
week was the result of the storm of protest last Saturday’s 
proceedings raised throughout the world. That the boy- 
cott was carried out with only negligible damage to person 
and property is satisfactory. even though that result was 
due largely to the efficiency of the intimidation. But 
it would be a profound mistake to suppose that if the boy- 
cott is not renewed that ends the matter. Employers 
have been ordered to discharge their Jewish employees, 
Jewish judges have been removed from the Courts, 
every Jewish doctor and lawyer and dentist, as well 
as every Jewish shopkeeper, remains a marked man, with 
whom the ordinary non-Jewish citizen will have dealings 
at his peril. The ban has fallen on great artists like Bruno 
Walter and Max Reinhardt, as well as on Dr. Einstein, 
whose bank.balance has been sequestered. It is even 
forbidden to Jews who have not left Germany already to 
cross the frontier, and if they did they could not take 
enough money with them to support them. 
* * * * 

What kind of régime Germany is settling down to is still 
obscure. The first ebullition is passing, and the arrests 
of a couple of Englishmen, one of whom was arrested after 
half a day’s detention, are not to be stressed overmuch, 
though if such incidents became frequent they would 
become serious. The fight between the moderates and 
the extremists inside and outside the Cabinet will have 
to be carried to a decision sooner or later. So, probably, 
Will the always latent conflict between the Brown Army 


the Week 


and the Stahlhelm. If Herr Hitler, who has given no 
evidence so far of any large capacity for government him- 
self, decides to rely on the more reasonable element in his 
Cabinet more or less normal life may -be resumed in 
Germany. As to the claim that life is, in fact, normal 
already it need only be asked how many Socialist papers 
are allowed to appear, whether the censorship on foreign 
news has been lifted, what freedom Jews and Socialists 
have to live their lives as citizens of a nominally free 
country, what liberty of speech and writing exists. 
The tendency is clearly towards some form of Fascist 
State, and the announcement that Captain Géring and 
Herr von Papen (the two sections of the Cabinet being 
nicely balanced) are to visit Rome is of some interest, the 
more so since their journey will no doubt bear on foreign 
as well as on domestic affairs. The Chancellor must now 
turn to problems like unemployment, and the purge of the 
civil service, which means replacing trained administra- 
tors by largely inexperienced newcomers, will not make 
his task appreciably easier. 
* * * * 

The Russian Embargo Bill 

In the course of the Russian debate in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday Sir John Simon answered one 
question raised in an article on a later page of this issue, 
by explaining that the White Paper on the arrest of the 
British engineers covered only five days out of a period of 
nearly four weeks because it was not in the interest of the 
accused men to carry the story auy further. The Govern- 
ment’s judgement regarding that must, of course, be 
accepted, for Ministers alone know the facts. The debate 
as a whole left the question of whether the embargo on 
Russian goods was desired as a measure of reprisal in 
connexion with the trial, or as a bargaining counter in 
connexion with the trade negotiations, without satisfac- 
tory answer. As regards the trial the Government’s 
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difficulty is obvious. It is imperative to do everything 
possible for the accused men, whose examination in prison 
yas little short of torture, but impossible to interfere with 
the normal course of the law in Russia at this stage—that 
was fully admitted by the Foreign Minister—and all too 
easy to take a step which, by making Moscow feel that 
if it arranges an acquittal it will be yielding to menace, 
may have actually the opposite of the desired effect. In 
abnormal conditions in which any course taken may well 
turn out wrong it only remains to hope that the course 
actually taken may turn out right—and to hope too that 
the embargo powers may never have to be used. 
* * * * 

The Four Power Negotiations 

Only unofficial versions of the conclusions reached 
by the French Cabinet regarding the Four Power 
Pact are so far available, but it is clear that France, as 
was to be expected, is prepared to accept the Pact 
only on condition that it is co-ordinated at every point 
with the Covenant of the League of Nations. Great 
Britain, Italy and Germany, as leading members of 
the League, can obviously not cavil at that, but once 
the principle is accepted very little of the Pact proposal 
remains. The closest co-operation between the Great 
Powers of Western Europe is on all grounds to be desired, 
but all blocs are regarded with suspicion by States left 
outside them, and the reactions of the Little Entente 
Powers and Poland to the Rome proposals were only 
what was to be anticipated. That does not mean at 
all that Mr. MacDonald’s visit to the Italian capital 
was either ill-advised or without value. On the con- 
trary, the effort to secure Signor Mussolini’s full 
co-operation in the work of European reconstruction, 
and to clear away any possible misunderstandings in 
the relations between the greater States, was well worth 
making, and there is every reason to hope that closer 
co-operation at Geneva will in fact result. It is only 
there, if anywhere, that treaty revision can be safely 
discussed at all. 


* %* * * 


The Prime Minister and Mr. Roosevelt 


Opinions have differed as to the desirability of the, 


Prime Minister’s visiting America, and they will no doubt 
still differ now that the visit has been definitely decided 
on, Altogether there is much more to be said for the 
decision than against it, provided that the meeting 
between the Prime Minister and the President is regarded 
as no more than a wise establishment of personal contacts, 
not a set conclave out of which considered policies must 
emerge. The fact that Mr. MacDonald is to be President 
of the Economic Conference provides an additional 
reason for conversations with the American President 
and his advisers. Debts, obviously, will be discussed, 
but it would be a grave mistake if they were thrust to 
the forefront either by rumour or in fact. If the Economie 
Conference is convened before the next debt payment 
is due it would be reasonable to expect that payment 
should at any rate be held over by agreement till the 
probable results of the Conference become visible. 
Beyond that there would be no wisdom in going at the 
present moment. 
SS * * * 

Airship and Aeroplane 

The disaster to the American airship ‘ Akron,’ involving 
a loss of life far greater than resulted from the destruction 
of the ‘R101’ in 1930, leaves Dr. Eckener’s ‘ Graf 
Zeppelin ’ as the only large dirigible that has fulfilled its 
constructor’s hopes. It may be as difficult to discover 
the real cause of the ‘ Akron’ disaster as of the ‘ City of 
Liverpool ’ disaster of last week, though there are in this 
case three survivors who may be able to cast some ray of 


light on what happened. It seems clear that the chief 
factor was a thunderstorm, not any internal defect in the 
airship itself. The first reports of a fire and explosion 
appear to be unfounded. The record of these vag 
dirigibles is a black one, and after this the United States 
is likely to follow the example of this country and abap. 
don their construction. They no doubt possess certain 
qualities which the aeroplane can never acquire; the 
heavier-than-air machine has a long way to go before jt 
can supply a regular transoceanic service; but when 
comparative costs and comparative risks are taken into 
account the future is all with the aeroplane, not the air. 
ship. 
* * * * 

The Reign of Law 

The award given by the Permanent Court of 
International Justice on Wednesday in the dispute 
between Denmark and Norway over the occupation by 
the latter of part of the coast of Greenland deserves 
attention for more than one reason. The two countries 
are among the most convinced believers in the League 
of Nations and the Permanent Court, and there could 
never be any question of their settling their differences 
by any method except that of law. At the same time 
the matter was one over which feeling was a good deal 
stirred, and it is therefore the more encouraging that 
as soon as the verdict, which was by 12 votes to 
2 in Denmark’s favour, was announced, the {Norwegian 
Prime Minister immediately declared Norway’s  unre- 
served acceptance of the decision and the King of 
Norway at once telegraphed his congratulations to King 
Christian of Denmark. Such examples of the capacity 
of international institutions to work as they were meant 
to work will in time create a tradition strong enough to 
determine the future. 

* * * # 

Strikes and Reinstatement 

The breakdown of the Irish railway strike negotiations 
on the reinstatement issue may have serious consequences, 
for though the stoppage has so far been largely confined 
to Northern Ireland the Free State will be deeply 
involved when the existing railway agreements involving 
a Government subsidy come to an end on April 30th, 
Since the Government is resolved not to continue the 
subsidy it will be faced not only with a railway strike 
but with extremely strained relations with its Labour 
supporters in the Dail. An agreement involving a wage- 
cut of 7} per cent. (which is said to be the basis of the 
settlement tentatively reached) would have made 
the withdrawal of the subsidy practicable. Reinstate- 
ment, of course, is always a delicate matter. In this 
case the unions demanded that short time should be 
worked temporarily by all grades in order to absorb the 
returning strikers, but the company declined not un- 
reasonably to reduce the hours (and the earnings) of the 
men who had stood by them throughout. It is a 


narrow margin of disagreement, but there is no sign | 


of any immediate reopening of negotiations, 
* * * * 


Fiying Over Everest 


Lord Clydesdale and his comrades, in the expedition [ 


financed by Lady Houston, on Monday achieved their 
purpose by flying over Mount Everest, with 100 fect to 
spare. It is not the highest ascent; Captain Uwins 
last year attained a height of 43,000 feet. But {lying 


at altitudes of 30,000 feet and over, even in electrically- | 


heated machines with tubes of oxygen for the crew, is 
a risky business, and the airmen during their three 
hours’ flight from and to their base knew very well 
that any mistake or mishap would be fatal. What has 
been achieved is an air-survey of a great mountain area 
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hitherto unmapped, is only mapped conjecturally, and 
the success of that will only be revealed when the photo- 

aphs taken become available. Meanwhile Mr. Rutt- 
ledge and his party are slowly making their way round 
the Tibetan side of the mountain to the valley from 
which they hope to climb it, as Irvine and Mallory 
nearly did in June, 1924, Everest is still unconquered. 

* * * * 


Armaments and War 

Speaking at the annual mecting of Vickers on Monday 
Sir Herbert Lawrence referred to what he described as the 
imaginative picture drawn by various pacifist societies 
of private armament firms deliberately stirring up strife 
with the intent of bringing about war and thus enabling 
them to sell more armaments. So far as any such charge 
has ever been levelled at his own or any other British firm 
—and it may be doubted whether it ever has—Sir Herbert 
Lawrence can safely repudiate it. But it is by no means 
so certain that no armaments firms anywhere do anything 
to create scares with a view to stimulating a demand for 
their wares. A good deal more is likely to be heard yet 
of the charges mentioned in these columns last week, 
against a Skoda Works representative in Rumania, and 
the calculated chilliness regarding disarmament displayed 
by various Paris papers known to be controlled by arma- 
ment firms is hardly to be regarded as mere coincidence. 
And was Krupps’ before the War entirely guiltless ? 

* * * * 

A Drink-With-Meals Bill 

A mild little Bill, the main purpose of which was to 
allow bona fide hotels and restaurants (i.e., establishments 
where receipts from food bear a reasonable relation to 
receipts from liquor) to serve intoxicants with meals up 
to midnight in London and 11 p.m. elsewhere, was 
debated with rather surprising ardour in the House of 
Commons last Friday. The Second Reading was carried 
by the substantial majority of 203 to 23, the Government 
giving it a qualified blessing, subject to various changes 
in Committee. That is, on the whole, the right course 
to take. No question of principle is involved in the 
extension of an hour for drink with meals, but there is a 
considerable tendency for the meal to be a fiction and the 
drink a reality. It is no doubt that contingency against 
which the Government is anxious to guard. The pur- 
pose of the licensing laws in this country is to prevent 
such consumption of alcoholic liquor on public premises 
as may be likely to lead to intoxication. It is no part 
of their function to prevent a man taking a late meal 
from drinking a glass of beer or wine with it. But it is 
quite essential that the meal shall not be merely a pretext 
for evasion of the law which limits drinking pure and 
simple to certain hours. 

* * * * 


More Men at Work 

The fine weather probably had something to do 
with the improved March figures for employment. For 
the building trade, which depends more than other 
industries on the weather, accounted for 52,000 out of 
the decrease of 80,000 on the unemployed register. On 
the other hand, there were 26,000 more workless miners 
than in February. The figures remind us how large a 
number of men might find work if building schemes of 
all kinds could be put in hand instead of being held up 
in the name of economy. Most local authorities have 
postponed schemes for new schools, offices and hospitals 
which are needed and had been authorized, to say 
nothing of the overdue slum crusade. Several hundred 
thousand men could at once find work if all these 
projects were revived. 


An Emigration Scandal 


It is interesting to sce that a Royal Commission 
sitting in Melbourne has found the Victorian Government 
of ten years ago guilty of breaking its agreement with 
hundreds of British ex-Service men. These men were 
induced to emigrate to Victoria on the understanding 
that they would be helped in every way to settle as 
fruit-farmers in the Mildura district, where a large 
irrigation scheme was in progress. The British Govern- 
ment supported the movement, and the men invested 
such capital as they had in their farms. The settlers, 
however, soon found that they had been gravely misled ; 
the land was unsuitable, water was scarce, the State 
authorities were indifferent, and most of the settlers, 
having spent their all, were forced to migrate to Mel- 
bourne and swell the ranks of the unemployed. It is 
too late now for many of them to retrieve the situation, 
and one reason why emigration hangs fire stands officially 
revealed. 


Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes :—The an- 
nouncement by the Prime Minister on Monday of an 
Enabling Bill, conferring special powers for the 
regulation of Russian imports, took the House by 
surprise. The Opposition, invariably touchy about 
Russia, exploded into threats of obstruction, but even 
among the Government’s supporters and, it is whispered 
in the bosom of the Government itself, there were mis- 
givings that the announcement might be ill-timed. It is 
quite true that something must take the place of an 
expiring trade agreement with Russia, and that something 
cannot be the new trade agreement which was on the 
point of conclusion when negotiations were suspended 
owing to the arrest and the alieged improper treatment of 
British engineers in Moscow. But the Prime Minister 
was ill-advised even to attempt to give the announcement 
an appearance of being unconnected with the arrests. 
Quite clearly it is closely connected with the arrests ; and 
it was the fear that it might prejudice the fate of the 
accused which caused many to think the announcement 
ill-timed. It ought, so it has been argued, to have been 
made at the time of the arrests. However on Tuesday 
the Government issued a White Paper which showed the 
real genesis of the Bili and rallied their supporters. It 
showed at least that the very serious view taken by the 
Government of the arrests was founded on something 
more substantial than a claim that accused persons of 
British nationality in foreign countries should be exempt 
from the legal processes current in the country of their 
residence. The situation has a very nasty look, and 
Members are deeply perturbed about it. 


* * * * 


The Indian debates have concluded in the Commons 
with some loss of influence to the Churchill group. Mr. 
Churchill sat on his speech too long and the egg was 
addled, though the fact would not have been so apparent 
if he had not made an ill-judged charge of favouritism 
against the Indian Civil Services. In the Lords, the 
debates on the same subject have begun and are less than 
usually academic because of the part which the Lords are 
to play upon the Joint Select Committee and because the 
House of Lords contains so many experts on Indian 
affairs. The best of the opening speeches was Lord 
Lothian’s, chiefly because he did not attempt too much 
to placate criticism of the White Paper, but Lord 
Sankey’s journey over the familiar ground of the proposals 


was also impressive, 
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The Trial at Moscow 


HE trial of the British employees of the Metropolitan- 
Vickers company in Russia is due to open on 
Monday. The affair remains profoundly disturbing and 
the facts published in the White Paper issued on 
Tuesday do not make it less so, though the story con- 
tained in that document carries us only from the date 
of the arrests, March 12th, to the date of a prolonged 
interview between the British Ambassador in Moscow 
and the Soviet Commissar for Foreign Affairs four days 
later. That is more than three weeks ago, and since 
then the charges against the accused men have been 
indicated in language which is still vague, but Coes at 
least give some idea of the course the coming trial is 
likely to take. The meagreness of the publication laid 
before the House of Commons is to be regretted and not 
easily to be excused. It isolates the first confused five 
days of negotiation, concentrates attention on the ordeal 
of cross-examination to which the British prisoners were 
subjected, and omits everything that would have assisted 
the House to discuss the immediate future intelligently. 
It might have been better to publish nothing at all than 
so little as this. 

At this juncture, on the eve of a trial that may have 
decisive effects on the diplomatic and commercial 
relationships of this country with Russia, it is necessary 
to examine the case of the British engineers from every 
angle and with as much repression as is humanly possible 
of the indignation which the policy and methods of the 
Moscow authorities inevitably arouse. That the accused 
men are guilty of any crime of consequence no one in 
this country believes. There is no ground for believing 
it and every ground for disbelieving it. The men in 
question are technicians, not politicians. They enjoy 
the complete confidence of a British firm of unblemished 
reputation. They would have everything to lose and 
nothing conceivable to gain by trespassing outside the 
sphere of their professional employment to meddle in 
affairs which in no way concerned them. On the other 
hand, there is all too much support in recent history 
(e.g., the Ramzin trial two years ago) for the theory that 
the Soviet Government is seeking scapegoats among 
both Russian and foreign technicians for the breakdown 
of its own industrial plans. That theory, so far, fits the 
facts better than any other. It may be wrong. Only 
the proceedings at the trial can decide that. If they are 
public, as is apparently to be the case, and impartial 
auditors are present, as they will be, the genuine 
elements, if any, and the fictitious in the charges will 
stand revealed. 

But the more completely the Sovict Government puts 
itself in the wrong the more necessary it is that our own 
Government should keep itself in the right. There are 
certain canons of international law and practice which 
govern this case like any other. Persons domiciled 
in a foreign country or aliens passing through it are— 
to quote an authority so little suspect as the late Lord 
Birkenhead—“ amenable to the criminal jurisdiction 
for acts committed within its area.” Russia is not 
among those countries on which extra-territorial obliga- 
tions, giving resident foreigners the right to be tried 
by their own consuls under their own national laws, 
have been forced. A foreigner can claim no more favour 
from the Russian courts than a native Russian. That, 
of course, has been fully recognized in the diplomatic 
interchanges, but precipitate protestations in this 
country, some of them by Ministers of the Crown, that 
the prisoners are manifestly innocent, that their arrest 
is an outrage and that their immediate release must be 


conceded, have done a great deal to aggravate th, 
situation. Soviet Russia, as much as Russia of the 
Czars, ranks as a Great Power. No one has Seriously 
challenged that. And while a Great Power may make 
concessions in negotiation, the one fatal course js tg 
approach it by way of menace. That is what made 
Mr. MacDonald’s method of introducing the ney 
Embargo Bill so singularly unsatisfactory. The Prime 
Minister was thoroughly vague and confused and never 
to the end made it clear whether he was forging a new 
weapon against Moscow or merely taking a step which 
the expiry of the Trade Agreement on April 17th would 
have rendered necessary in any case. In fact the Trade 
Agreement could perfectly well have been extended 
temporarily and it is obvious enough that the introduction 
of the Embargo Bill is the direct consequence of the 
Moscow proceedings. As a warning to the Soviet 
Government it may have the desired effect, but precisely 
the opposite is much more likely. 

Even without gratuitous aggravation the situation js 
disquieting enough. Russia as an organized nation 
is an inseparable part of the world fabric. She 
rannot be isolated. Her policy may affect the whole 
course of events in the Far East. Without some measure 
of co-operation with her, international endeavours 
like disarmament, may break down altogether. Her 
participation in the coming Economic Conference js 
obviously to be desired. Her ideas are not ours and it may 
be hoped they never will be. Her methods of government, 
particularly the subordination of the justiciary to the 
executive, may create grave complications, as they are 
doing at this moment. But on every ground it is our 
business to find a way of living in the same world as 
Russia under as reasonable arrangements as we can de 
vise. 

Nothing is easier than to break off relations. The 
most incompetent politician who ever sat at a Whitehall 
desk could do that in half a day. But the world is 
staggering under a heavy enough burden of dislocation, 
and world trade is near enough to perishing of suffocation, 
without a further breach between great producing and 
great consuming countries. Short-sighted and _irre- 
sponsible statesmanship would hail this as the opportunity 
for another break with Russia such as Lord Brentford 
achieved through his Arcos raid. That may have to 
happen. The Soviet authorities, by a folly and an obduracy 
which they already seem to have manifested in full 
measure in the early stages of the proceedings against the 
engineers, may make co-operation with their country 
impossible. Englishmen cannot live and work in Russia 
without the elementary guarantees of security. But the 
business of our own Government is to exert every effort 
to avoid that development, not to court it. In a few days 
the Moscow trial will open. Definite charges must be 
made. Some sort of evidence must be adduced. The trial 
will be reported. Public opinion in this country will be 
able to form its own judgement. If M. Litvinoff has any 
political sense at all—and in fact he has—he will 
do his utmost to convince his colleagues that Russia’s 
one interest to-day is to have the Moscow trial 
conducted on lines that will satisfy Europe as to the 
equity of the proceedings, and to ensure immediate 
acquittal unless evidence can be adduced that would 
satisfy a British or French tribunal. That is admit: 
tedly a good deal to hope for, but nothing is better 
aleulated to make a conviction certain than to back 
the demand for acquittal with the menace of aa 
embargo, 
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Children and the Law 


By a LEGAL CORRESPONDENT. 


ECENTLY a little boy, showing considerable 
R ingenuity in evading railway ticket collectors and 
officials, contrived to reach the escalator of a London 
tube station, and began to play with the moving band of 
the hand-rail. The result was such terrible injury to his 
own hand that it had to be amputated. 

Aimost exactly the same tragedy occurred rather more 
than twelve years ago at another tube station, and 
resulted in a High Court action, brought on behalf of the 
boy whose hand was practically torn off, against the 
railway company, claiming damages for the negligence as 
the result of which he was allowed to play on the escalator. 
Damages were awarded, but the Court of Appeal held 
that they were not payable. 

This was, in fact, one only of quite a large number of 
cases of the same type, four at least reaching the House 
of Lords. In all of them little children, desperately 
inquisitive, like puppies and other small animals, had been 
attracted to moving machinery or some other allurement, 
and meddling with it, had met disaster. In practically 
all they had been trespassing, though in some of them, 
where their persistent wandering in places where they 
had no business to be had worn out the patience and 
vigilance of their guards, it was held that they had been 
allowed access to the danger by its custodians. 

The issue in such cases can be stated very simply. 
Idle adults are attracted by machinery—even a rock- 
drill at work in a strect will collect a crowd of them—but 
have sense enough to keep out of danger. Little children 
have not acquired that sense, and need protection against 
their own curiosity. Their parents send them out to 
play, and cannot always watch them all the time. Anyone 
who deliberately left dangerous and unguarded machinery 
accessible to children would be morally guilty of all 
injury to them which resulted, and no doubt he would be 
held in law civilly responsible—perhaps, even, criminally. 
The cases, however, are not of this nature. ‘Two of the 
recent ones in the House of Lords concerned haulage 
machinery, each in a place forbidden to children. They 
obtained access to it, however, in one case through a gap 
in a hedge, and the men whose business it was to start 
the machinery nearly always had the trouble of driving 
them away before they did so. In each instance a 
temporary lapse of vigilance resulted in a child being 
entangled in the machinery and severely injured. One of 
the cases was from Scotland, and the resulting action 
failed. The other case was from Wales, and that 
suececded. Even lawyers reading both cases have some 
difficulty in distinguishing them, and the average layman 
could hardly be expected to do so. 

In a case in America, a manufacturer of chemicals on 
discontinuing his business had left a pool of apparently 
clear and attractive water, large cnough for a swim, but 
which was loaded with deadly poisons. This pool was 
some thirty or forty yards from a road, and some children 
who found it and plunged into it were killed by the 
poison. The Supreme Court held that the manufacturer 
was not liable for their deaths, though some of the judges, 
including Chief Justice Taft, late President, dissented. 

Possibly the last case was not quite in line with the 
others, because the trap might as easily have caught 
adults. In the general run of the others, however, there 
Is quite a good cause of action, and quite a good defence. 
The cause of action is doing or failing to do something, 
the result of such commission or omission being a trap 
cr allurement to entice little boys and girls into danger, 


The defence is that all reasonable precautions had been 
taken to exclude the young trespassers or drive them away 
from the danger, and the defendant would not fairly be 
held responsible if the persistence and ingenuity of 
naughty children brought them into the perils from which 
others sought to guard them. 


Our law, and apparently from the pool case that of 
the United States also, is judge-made, and has obviously 
given our Bench considerable trouble. The Scottish 
case and the Welsh case before quoted, together with an 
Irish case about a railway turn-table, also decided in 
the House of Lords, but between twenty and thirty years 
ago, are difficult to reconcile, and have left some con- 
fusion. On another case in the House of Lords, it was 
held that a City corporation, which allowed a belladonna 
plant in a public park to be accessible to children, was 
responsible when a child ate the berries and died. On 
the other hand, in an English case which reached the 
Court of Appeal, the owner of a tenement house was not 
held liable for the loss of a banister on the stairs, known 
to his agent, and which was the cause of a little boy 
falling off the stairs while at play and seriously injuring 
himself, 

These cases indicate that the law needs clarifying, 
and one or two of them suggest that the protection of 
children does not go quite far enough. Notably, there 
should be a duty on the owner of tenement houses to 
take proper care that the staircases are safe for children. 
The owner could not fairly be held responsible for danger 
so recent that neither he nor his agent could reasonably 
be expected to know of it, but he should certainly be 
held responsible for any want of repair of which there 
had been complaint. In the particular case mentioned, 
one of the judges, dealing with the point that the danger 
‘aused by the missing banister was to children only, 
gave his opinion that the parents, knowing the place to 
be dangerous, should have lIed their children past it. 
The corollary of this judgement would be that the mother 
of half a dozen children, living on the fourth or fifth floor 
of a tenement house, would have to accompany each 
child every time it had to go downstairs, and mect cach 
child at the foot of the stairs on returning, until the 
landlord chose to do the repairs. It is hard to recall 
any more unreasonable proposition uttered from the 
Bench by any judge at any time. ‘The question of other 
“traps”? is worth further consideration. Manifestly 
landowners cannot be expected to protect trespassing 
children from the dangers of nature such as steep rocks, 
bogs, deep pools, &e. Dangers artificially created arc, 
however, on a different footing. Some, such as moving 
machinery, bright poisonous berries on planted shrubs, 
bonfires, &e., are allurements. Others, which are not 
allurements and can be easily seen, like unfenced wells 
and quarries, may be safe for adults, who see and avoid 
them, but not for children who may fail to appreciate their 
peril. Those who read all the cases, especially a number 
decided in Scotland (the law of the two Kingdoms being 
practically similar) may deem that, on the run of them, 
the law does not give children suflicient protection from 
danger. There is also the difliculty of reconciling some 
of the most important cases with each other. The 
matter is thus worth the attention of Parliament, and a 
Select Committee might be suggested, but it should be 
instructed to formulate its findings in the shape of a 
Bill, to prevent their conclusions being indefinitely 
shelved, and the work thrown away, 
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A Spectatot’s Note 90k 


R. H. G. WELLS, I understand, is hard at work on a 
history of the next two hundred years or so. To 
be accurate he has, I believe, got to about 2100 A.p., so far, 
and it must be a little diflicult to know just where to stop. 
This, I need hardly say, is a wholly serious undertaking, 
having nothing in common with Mr. Wells’ early imagina- 
tive romances. The writer’s formula (I make a present of 
it to any aspiring authors who may be convinced that, once 
they know the seeret, they can write as well as Wells) is 
to take existing trends and work out their logical conse- 
quences cn the assumption, that in the long run the 
affairs of men are governed by an underlying common 
sense. That process, of course, can quite well be applied 
to Mr. Wells himself. His own trends are known, so his 
predictions can be more or less predicted. His world of 
to-morrow, I take for granted, will be a world in which 
Socialism is‘all but universal, providing a basis for the 
government both of individual States and of the federated 
World State oa which Mr. Wells, refusing to be bothered 
with any such half-way house as a League of Nations, has 
always fixed his prophetic gaze. 
* * * * 

There were three links at any rate between Lord 
Chelmsford and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar—India, 
cricket and the League of Nations. Curiously enough the 
same applies to Lord Willingdon too. Each of the three 
men was a University and county cricketer (not half a 
dozen cricketers, of course, can be mentioned in the same 
breath as Ranjitsinhji, and neither the present nor the 
former Viceroy was of the half-dozen) and each has 
represented India at the League of Nations Assembly. 
On each, it may be added, Geneva made a marked impres- 
The Jam Sahib, with Mr. C. B. Fry as his adviser, 
threw himself with zest into the work of the first Assembly 
in 1920 and was more than any man instrumental in 
persuading hesitant delegates to add intellectual co-opera- 
tion to the League’s list of activities. It has never been 
very clear why the Labour Government thought of Lord 
Chelmsford for First Lord of the Admiralty in 1924, 
but the ex-Viceroy had already manifested his sense 
of public duty so notably in many fields as to make it 
pretty certain that he would accept any post where he 
could be persuaded that there was public service to be 
done. 


sion. 


* * * * 

Of the crop of anecdotes that gathered round the 
Jam Sahib’s personality none can, by the nature of 
things, be very new. Two are perhaps worth recalling. 
One of them—the second—was in fact new to me. The 
other, which bears on its face all the marks of artificial 
manufacture, dates back to the day when Ranji was 
awarded his Blue. He immediately telegraphed the 
good news to his father in India, whose reply cable 
ran ‘ Heartiest congratulations. Have at once had 
seventeen sacrificed.” The other story is of 
a devotee of cricket who was visiting Leeds (I think 
it is Leeds) when he noticed an equestrian statue and 
asked whose it was. ‘“ That,” he was told, “is the 
Black Prince.” “Oh,” he said, “ Ranji. Why isn’t 
there one to Lord ’Awke ? ” 

* * “ * 

There is not much to be said for the letter signed by 
German correspondents in London, expressing the 
conviction that ‘the British public is receiving a dis- 
torted view of the great events in Germany.” The 
first and obvious meaning of this is that the German 
correspondents in London claim to know more of what 
is happening in Germany than the British correspondents 
on the reflection the latter hardly 


slaves 


ee 


spot—a on 


likely to stre hen that international freemasonry 
of journalism which has done much in the recent past 
to promote in:ernational understanding. It will cer. 
tainly not shake public confidence in the British corres. 
pondents in Berlin,.;+he accuracy of whose statements 
is thus impugned. These men are working under 
exceptional difficult «s and they happen, with few if 
any exceptions, to be journalists in the sincerity of whose 
messages complete reliance can be placed. They have 


only succeeded in escaping official interference through 


the corporate loyalty which ali members of the Foreign 
Press Association in Berlin have observed to one another, 
making it clear to the authorities that though of many 
nationalities they stand or fall together. Now, as a result 
of their solid backing of their President, Mr. Edgar 
Mowrer, of the Chicago Daily News, whose resignation 
the Nazis demanded on account of a book he has recently 
written on Germany, the Association has been boycotted 
by the Government—whatever that may mean. 
* * x * 

A few weeks ago I mentioned the perplexity expressed 
by certain American subscribers to The Spectator at 
finding references to the paper’s extravagant award of a 
guinea prize for the first correct solution of the weekly 
crossword puzzle systematically blacked out. — The 
matter has since been probed to its depths, and it appears 
that this most law-abiding of journals is in fact making 
itself responsible for an offer which “ falls within the 
inhibition of the United States postal laws governing 
certain classes of prize schemes.” Worse than that, there 
is every reason to believe that the crossword puzzle, 
thanks to that demoralizing guinea, comes into the 
category of * Unmailable Matter,” which embraces “ all 
matter concerning any lottery, so-called gift-concert, or 
other enterprise of chance, or concerning schemes devised 
for the purpose of obtaining money or property under 
false pretences.” But whatever its delinquencies in the 
matter of crosswords, Iam convinced The Spectator could 
never have a gift-concert on its conscience, 

* ** * * 

I note a rather marked tendency among the boat-race 
commentators to write almost as if the honours this year 
belonged to Oxford. That seems a_ perverse view, 
except on the assumption that to finish anything less than 
three lengths behind Cambridge is a remarkable achieve- 
ment. Admittedly, Holdsworth rowed as fine a_ losing 
race as anyone could wish to see; but Cambridge, with 
three old blues in the boat to Oxford’s four, and in spite 
of the loss of Luxton at the key-position of six no more 
than a fortnight before the race, won with plenty in 
hand. What each crew is out for, after all, is to get to 
the winning-post first, and Cambridge, having accom- 
plished that, deserves all credit for the accomplishment. 
The real fact is, I suppose, that the long succession of 
Cambridge victories has created a kind of inferiority- 
complex about Oxford in the minds not only of Oxford 
men but even of detached critics. 

* * * * 

Last week The Spectator reviewed a novel by Mr. Alan 
Porter. It was a short review and I can quote it in full. 
Thus : 

“Have you ever heard of the noble young parvenu who feels 
himself unworthy of an even nobler girl, and who wins through all 
sorts of tribulations to her rewarding kiss? If not, read 
Mr. Porter’s touching romance.” 

From the advertisement columns of a contemporary two 
days later: 


ALAN E.PORTER. A Man of Pride. 7s. 6d. net. “ . . . read 
Mr. Porter’s touching romance.’’—~—Spectator, 
ry — as = as ” 
The dangers of irony once more, JANUS. 
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WIE SPECTATOR asks me to say wliat we have 
gained from the Ottawa Conference. The first 
edit item to the account of Otawa is that it 
saved for us an existing system of Imperial prefer- 
ences of immense importance to ‘dur trade. To 
estimate the value of those preferences we have only 
to look at the figures, not of the last year or two of 
depression and emergency trade restrictions, but of a 
normal year like 1928. In that year the British Empire 
took £275,650,000 of British manufactures out of our 
total export of £578,869,000, or 47.7 per cent. In that 
year Canada bought from us £34,300,000, as against 
£46,600,000 bought by the United States with more 
thn twelve times her population. Australia and 
New Zealand together, with a population of 7,500,000 
bought from us more than France, Belgium, Italy, 
Spain and Portugal, with 116,000,000 people; more 
than all foreign North and Central America, with nearly 
150,000,000 ; more than China, Japan and the Dutch 
East Indies, with 500,000,000. These figures are, I 
think, sufficient. both to show the influence of Dominion 
preference and to refute the charge, based on a few selected 
items, that preference has meant very little because 
the duties against us have in any case been almost 
prohibitive. What is true, however, is that, in the 
absence of any assistance on our part to their primary 
production, the natural tendency for industrial develop- 
ment in the Dominions was prematurely accentuated, 
a process still further forced upon them by the world 
depression of the last few years. Most serious of all 
was the certainty that if the Ottawa Conference had 
failed the whole .policy of Empire preference would 
have been finally discredited in the eyes of the public 
in the Dominions, and would have been abandoned. 
That crowning disaster, at any rate, was averted. 
The second eredit item to Ottawa is the fact that in the 
agreements there ‘concluded the existing system of 
preferences was greatly extended and secured for five 
years ahead. Space precludes me from attempting to 
go into the agreements in detail. The Canadian schedule 
of additional preferences certainly constituted a very 
important reduction, so far as our trade is con- 
cerned, of the high duties of recent years. Not the 
least remarkable feature in it is the extent of the free 
list, which is accompanied by preferences of from 
10 to 80 per cent., without which it would, of course 
be of little or no value to us in face of foreign competition. 
The Australian contribution to the common cause 
was, in the main, a sliding scale formula, increasing the 
actual preference from an average of some 12} per cent. 
to from 15-20 per cent. New Zealand, whose preferences 
already in most cases stood as high as 20 per cent. 
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and over, pledged herself to retain that margin, to 
reduce certain exceptionally high duties, and to exempt 
United Kingdom goods from surtax. The South African 
preferences, though on a smaller scale, still represent a 
substantial improvement on the existing schedule, and 
no less important, both in principle and in practice, was 
the fact that South Africa undertook to release herself 
from the obligations of any. foreign treaties which might 
hamper her freedom in carrying out the preferences 
agreed upon. Not least significant in the whole series 
of agreements was that with India, both because it 
marks the first substantial establishment of the system 
of preference in the Indian Empire, and because it 
shows that Indian legislators have been prepared to 


What We k ve Gained From Ottawa 


Byjoiie Rr. Hon. L. S. Amery, M.P. 
Sir Andrew McFadnean will write next week on ‘Ottawa: the Other Side.” 


undertake responsibility for a policy of Empire co- 
operation. 

The third credit item is that in three of the most 
important agreements, namely, those with Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand, it has been agreed that tariffs 
within the Empire should be based, not on an arbitrary 
and unlimited protectionism, even if modified by some 
degree of preference, but on the principle of fair competi- 
tion subject to allowance for “ the relative cost of eco- 
nomical and eflicient production, provided that in the 
application of such principle special consideration shall 
be given to the case of industries not fully established.” 
The working out of the principle is to be left to impartial 
tariff boards before which British importers will be 
entitled to be heard. 

We shall be told, of course, by the opponents of the 
Ottawa policy that these credits have only been secured 
at the cost of even heavier debits, and that we have 
sacrificed the interests of the United Kingdom both 
by the imposition of burdensome duties at home, 
and by depriving ourselves of the power of negotiating 
for freer trade with other countries. To the second 
charge I would only reply that, while we have 
secured at Ottawa specially favourable terms which 
we certainly could not have secured if our preferences 
were also to be given to the rest of the world, we still 
remain, subject to the Ottawa agreements, in a position 
of complete freedom to negotiate with other countries, 
Their eagerness to come here certainly does not suggest 
that in their opinion Ottawa has left no room for special 
arrangements. To the former charge I would reply that the 
duties we have imposed, so far from being sacrifices, are 
measures which it was in our direct interest to impose 
once we were assured of really effective preference in 
Empire markets. To-day we have no greater interest 
than the strengthening of those markets by contributing 
to their development, to their capacity for absorbing new 
population, to their purchasing power. 

In any case, a very great part of the preferences which 
we have agreed to give to the Dominions at Ottawa are 
also preferences given to our own agriculture, and for that 
reason again, worth giving for their own sake. It is on 
this side, indeed, that what our delegates agreed to is 
most open to criticism on the ground, not of excessive 
concession to the Dominions, but of inadequate regard for 
British agriculture. Most regrettable, in particular, was 
the decision to refuse any preferential duties on meat. 
For this decision there was absolutely no justification 
on merits, as the British Government did formally 
commit itself to the policy of raising meat prices 
by restriction, and has, indeed, gone further with 
that policy since. It was due to a purely irrational 
political inhibition for the sake of which we are at 
this moment making a present of increased meat prices 
to foreign producers, and denying to our own over- 
burdened taxpayers many millions a year of revenue 
which those foreign producers would pay if an import 
duty were imposed. 

I come, finally, to my last, and greatest, credit item 
from Ottawa. It is that Ottawa marked a turning-point 
in our history, and, indeed, also in that of the world. 
The crisis from which the world is suffering to-day has 
arisen from the attempt to restore economic international- 
ism in the monetary sphere side by side with the con- 
tinuous intensification of economic nationalism in the 
sphere of trade and industry, That breakdown is, I 
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believe, permanent. There is no possibility of restoring 
real internationalism, 7@.e., general free trade in the 
sphere of production, nor of restoring a universal gold 
standard. On the other hand, the ever-increasing sub- 
division of the world into small water-tight compartments 
is an equally impossible policy. The only solution lies 
in a compromise which, by the closer association of 
groups of nations which are prepared to work permanently 
with each other, satisfies both the instinct of a wider 
nationalism, and the economic need of the world for large 
markets, for highly-diversified sources of supply, and for 
a wide range for trade and investment. The Ottawa Con- 


a ———— 


ference has established the beginnings of such an economies 
group of which the solid kernel will.always be the Britis) 
Empire, though it may be to some extent enlarged by the 
adhesion, through special trade agreements and by accep. 
tance of the sterling system, of other States which for One 
reason or another may wish to be permanently associated 
with the British economic system, rather than with such 
other group systems as may constitute themselves in the 
future. It is in this respect that I believe the British 
Empire has at Ottawa not only begun to save itself by its 
exertions, but to help the world to save itself by following 
our example, 


Gladstone’s Isolation 


By J. L. 
“3 FORSOOK all things for faith; he has forsaken 


his whole political past for Ireland. He is as 
isolated now as I was then. And this makes me turn 
to him. We are at last and at least agreed in this.” 
So Manning wrote of Gladstone in 1887. Gladstone 
was then nearly 80 and old statesmen are often solitary, 
for the Roman curse Ultimus suorum moriatur has its 
bitterness in polities as in life. But the solitary statesman 
is generally isolated because he can no longer keep pace 
with the enthusiasms of others. He is: 


‘** Like a lone Arab, old and blind 
Some caravan has left behind.” 


Gladstone was isolated in a different sense. He was not 
behind his age but ahead of it. His eighty years had not 
destroyed his illusions ; on the contrary they had encour- 
aged him to expect much more than he had expected in 
youth from man’s sense of justice. Men often pass from 
generosity to prudence; he had passed from prudence 
to generosity. If you looked for him in the desert you 
would find that he had left the caravan, hastening 
beyond it, shouting some splendid rhetoric to the dawn, 
while the people in the caravan were shaking their heads, 
and calling him, as the Queen and the Kaiser called him, 
a madman, though, fortunately for the world, pretty 
near his end. 

It is interesting to turn from Manning’s description 
which Mr. Francis Birrell puts at the head of his brilliant 
and illuminating study,* to a conversation quoted 
by Mr. Birrell, held when the Liberal party was breaking 
up over Home Rule. Somebody observed with glee 
that the old man was down at last. ‘On the con- 
trary,” said Chamberlain, “ you will never know how 
strong he is till he has parted from all his colleagues.” 
To appreciate this discerning reply we must remember 
that Chamberlain who had seen Gladstone acting 
alone, in his onslaught on Disraeli’s Eastern policy, 
had seen him at close quarters when acting with 
others in the series of blunders that had led to the tragedies 
of Majuba and Khartoum. The contrast between 
Gladstone alone and Gladstone in the Cabinet which 
struck Chamberlain stands out more and more as we 
look back over his life. For the distinguishing quality 
which gives him his special place in history was not his 
amazing power in debate, but his power of seeing and 
setting a political issue in a large Dantesque perspective 
of his own. If you study his speeches on any topic in 
foreign politics, you find that it was always his instinct 
to speak not as an English statesman responsible for British 
interests and British interests alone, but as a statesman 
in a world of States, with a common basis of history, law, 
and civilized obligation. To understand his career and 
the climax described by Manning we must see what 
became of this gift. 





*Gladstone. By Francis Birrell. Great Lives. (Duckworth. 


2s.) 


HAMMOND, 

When Gladstone lost his seat for Oxford in 1865 he 
said he was unmuzzled. No doubt this was an important 
aspect of his change from the position of member for 
Oxford University to member for South Lancashire, 
But it was not the most important aspect. Until this 
time, as Mr. Birrell points out, Gladstone had not often 
spoken at great meetings. When he took to the platform 
he made a discovery that affected his whole career. He 
was like an artist who suddenly finds a medium that suits 
him perfectly. When he denounced the Naples prisons 
as a free-lance Conservative in 1850, he appealed to 
Conservative -sentiment at home and abroad. Con- 
servatives stand for the existing order and if discredit 
falls on one Government it falls on all. Conservatives 
at home made little response; Conservatives abroad 
still less. Guizot said that the choice was_ between 
tyrants and cut-throats; he disliked tyrants but he 
disliked cut-throats more. Now this generalizing method 
of treating politics, which fell flat when tried on Con- 
servatives, swept England when tried on great popular 
audiences, That was what Gladstone found out in his 
‘ampaign against Disraeli’s Eastern policy, when to his 
astonishment workmen and tradesmen listened in raptures 
to the most complicated historical passages and the most 
abstract arguments about the place of law and mutual 
obligation in the lives of States. Gladstone's critics 
would say that this discovery intoxicated him ;_ that it 
led to such indiscretions as his fatal purple passage about 
Austria, that it made him introduce into polities the spirit 
of commination, for which he paid the penalty in office, 
when Conservatives, smarting under his rhetoric, threw 
aside every restraint in their onslaught on his Govern- 
ment. This was the view of the Queen. But‘one thing is 
certain. It was from the time of this discovery that 
Gladstone began to draw that distinction between the 
classes and the masses which frightened the Queen and 
the Whigs. Experience, education, tradition, wealth, 
all the advantages of the possessing classes had left those 
classes, in the main, obstinately blind to the light by which 
he tried to lead them; whereas ‘miners, labourers, and 
other simple people had seen the importance of law in the 
life of nations. That was how democracy looked to him 
in the ‘eighties. His critics say that when he found what 
a power he had on the platform he became a demagogue. 
A more charitable view would hold that when he found 
what truths people would take from him he became a 
democrat. 

The reader who follows Mr. Birrell’s vivid story to the 
end will be able to decide in what sense Cardinal Man- 
ning’s words were true. If the interpretation offered in 
this article is correct, Gladstone did not forsake his whole 
political past. He brought to Ireland in 1886 the same 
outlook that he brought to Naples in 1850: the same 
conception of politics as the application of certain large 
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views of civilization to special problems. Where he had 
changed was in his view of the popular judgement. 
«Born under the great shadow of Canning,” he had held 
for the first half of his life the eighteenth-century view 
that the common man could not be expected to grasp 
large ideas. In 1886 he had gone to the other extreme. 
Encouraged by the wild cheers of Bingley Hall, he 
helieved that there was scarcely any limit to the popular 
capacity for noble feeling. In what sense was he isolated ? 
If you asked where stood Argyll, Hartington or Bright, 
you would see that Gladstone was cut off from his oldest 


associates: cut off bitterly, for Argyll used language 
about him whose harshness he never forgot, and Bright 
kept to the last his tone of unrelenting rectitude. But 
there was a sense in which the word was wrong. If 
Gladstone had died in 1885 all history for good or evil 
would have been changed. Of no other man of his age 
could that have been said. When Manning wrote of his 
isolation, the mind of England, its conscience, its imagina- 
tion, its passions, its hopes and its fears, were all con- 
centrated on a single problem drawn, driven and held 
there by the supreme power of this solitary man. 


The Case for Orthodoxy 


By Ian Horosin, M.P. 


[tn article by Capt. Harold Macmillan, M.P., on “* The Case for Expansion,” appeared in last week's 


DISTRUST all “ expansionists.” — As_ politicians 
| they are sure to be dangerous, for they found 
their proposals on defective theories of money. And 
one can see at a glance that these theories are sure to be 
defective from the sort of politicians to which they 
appeal. 

I will not cover ground covered elsewhere nor attempt a 
condensed synopsis of the case against them, but only 
make one or two particular points. We are all agreed 
that at the present time expenditure which will earn its 
keep in interest and Sinking Fund should be proceeded 
with, Nor are we primarily concerned with the question 
whether some other expenditure which will increase rates 
and taxes (¢.g., on slum clearance) may not, even to-day, 
be justified on social grounds. The controversy turns 
solely on whether there be a * way to prosperity ” by a 
large expenditure of borrowed money on objects which it 
is not even claimed will earn their interest and Sinking 
Fund charges. The expansionist case expands and con- 
tracts so rapidly that it sometimes embraces borrowing 
money to pay unemployment insurance pay, and some- 
times contracts to mean merely proceeding with normal 
expenditure of a remunerative type. But I will ignore 
these controversial, though characteristic, eddies. 

First a word on the theoretical issue. This arises from 
Mr. Keynes’ Treatise on Money. 'The book was ex- 
tensively revised by him before publication and by all 
his political disciples ever since. For they have rarely 
appreciated how technical is his apparatus and how 
deceptive his terminology. I will only give one concrete 
illustration bearing on a vital point. In the summer of 
1932 tin stocks in this country were approximately 
60,000 tons. During the month of May an important 
lirm was in difficulties and on June 6th it failed. Large 
stocks were thrown on the market and between June 8rd 
and June 7th the price of tin fell nearly £5 per ton. 
Many of Mr. Keynes’ camp-followers argue that in so far 
as this loss was realized, British investment fell short be- 
tween these dates by no less a sum than £300,000, Upon 
this premise they demand money with menaces from the 
Government in order to spend the said sum of £300,000 
on new Schools and Lunatic Asylums in order to “ keep 
sayings and investment equal.” As the Treasury and the 
Bank demur, the further proposal is made that an Invest- 
ment Board should be set up for the purpose. I dislike 
the view from this expanse. 

I turn to another point. In any confused and widely- 
ramifying problem it is usually essential to find one or 
more key logs of the jam and concentrate on those. 
Anything that distracts the attention, even to something 
desirable in itself but secondary in importance, is disas- 
Under the influence of false doctrine and the 
contagion of currency-reform epidemics, the attention 
of the statesmen of the world has in fact been distracted 
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in this way, with disastrous results. The patient has a 
fever and the doctor has been so anxious to keep his 
clinical thermometer stable that he has confined his 
treatment to putting it out in the cool night air with the 
cat. Others desire to smash the thermometer altogether. 
It is, however, not the thermometer but the patient who is 
ill. It is not true that the primary objective of states- 
manship should be the stabilization, still less the manipu- 
lation of the price level. Our own and American experi- 
ence, in the last ten years, as well as theory, all show that 
this is often undesirable and often impracticable. Space 
does not permit me to argue this at length, but I believe 
many will agree with me. 1 should, however, like to 
make the practical point that this distraction of attention 
is peculiarly disastrous to politicians, because all of us like 
to have any excuse for putting off unpleasant and unpopu- 
lar work while engaging on * bold ” and * imaginative ” 
schemes for getting out of trouble without unpleasantness 
to anybody. 

I have two specific points in mind. First, it is quite 
futile to flatter ourselves with the belief that we can make 
world prices rise while every one of us is busily engaged 
in adding to the glut by seeking out every established 
world trade and promptly duplicating it, at the tax- 
payer's or consumer’s expense, by means of every kind 
of tariff and quota and boycott and subsidy that the 
half-wit of man can devise. Secondly, it is quite futile 
to suppose that, as long as the necessary steps are not 
taken to write off losses and rearrange productive capacity 
in such industries as the cotton industry, any amount 
of London monecy-market operations will quickly lead 
‘apital to flow into Lancashire. You cannot cure gangrene 
in one end of the body politic by giving the other end 
dropsy. 

The difference between the parties to this great debate 
can perhaps most clearly be appreciated by considering 
their attitude to what is incomparably the most im- 
portant event of the last two years—an event which 
would never have happened if their advice had been taken 
in 1931, an event which will immediately be reversed 
if their advice is taken now. I refer, of course, to the fall 
in the rate of interest. This vital achievement 
dition precedent and sine quad non to any industrial 
recovery —was carried out by taking the directly contrary 
advice to that of Mr. Keynes and Mr. Lloyd George. 
Faced with it, this school, imagining that it will last for 
ever in spite of anything they may do, proceed to make two 
First, they grossly exaggerate 


a con- 


fundamental errors. 
the actual total sum which is available for long-term 
investment at that low rate. If they endeavour to borrow 
more, they will inevitably put up the rate again, Secondly, 
they assume that by money-market jiggery-pokery 
they can secure a permanently low rate of interest in 
spite of encouraging Governments to commit all the finan- 
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cial crimes which preserved for so long prohibitive rates 
here at home, and still preserve them abroad. We, 
on the other hand, having done all the unpopular things in 
spite of them, things which all experience taught us would 
make money cheap, when we are now asked for what 
purpose we keep money cheap, give an equally unpopular 
and equally true answer: we don’t know. No one in 
the world knows, nor can know in any society such as 
ours. What we do know is that if we keep money 
cheap, if we patiently and laboriously disentangle all 
the knots into which they and their like tangled 
the financial affairs of the world, we shall find that, 
little by little, first one man and then another will 
take advantage of it and will find it worth while 
to build a factory in Slough or electrify a railway 
or redecorate a house, 


—— as 

The world must decide whether it will now at last 
return to a state of society dependent for its livelihood 
on free men seeing a profit and going for it, or whether 
it will return to its vomit and stand by while hounding 
on Governments to seek out losses and go after them, 
at the taxpayers’ and the consumers’ expense. The 
latter policy has had a very good run for our money— 
its victims now number millions both of investors and 
unemployed. Every one of them may well conside 
whether there is not some truth in our contention that 
this depression which started as an ordinary boom 
and reaction due to faulty finance and over-borrowing 
and foolish lending, has. been gravely intensified and 
greatly prolonged mainly by the efforts which we associate 
in this country with the distinguished name of Mr, 
Maynard Keynes, 


Concerning Carp 


By Hersert PALmMer. 


O the people of England the carp as a fish for the 
table is unknown or despised. In this, as in so 
many other matters, edible and unedible, we are aloof 
from the rest of Europe, for I think that the prominent 
fish of the Continent (where fresh water fish are caught 
with nets for the market) is not the salmon or trout, the 
cod or the mackerel, but the carp. It is entertaining to 
pay a visit to a French fish stall on a town square. You 
thread your way through eager throngs of buyers and 
sellers, fierce little fellows in blue blouses, and wizened 
old white-capped market-women, all jostling and babbling 
and bawling. Somewhere in the middle stands the 
fishmonger’s stall, the fat brown carp swimming about 
in a glass case or lying in a moist heap, writhing and 
palpitating in their hard scale armour—for carp live a 
long time out of the water. He is a common article of 
food, probably the commonest of all superior French fish 
food, and his swect if slightly muddy flavoured yellow- 
brownish-white flesh tastes well enough in water that 
has been well enriched with red wine. But the Prussians 
boil him in water that has been enriched with beer or 
white Rhenish, serve up the whole fish with his armour 
instead of hacking him into cutlets as do the French, 
and make of him the finest dish imaginable. As in 
medieval and early Christian lore the fish again becomes 
something of a sacred symbol, for it is round about 
Christmas and the New Year that German carp luncheons 
and suppers are so much in evidence. Praises to Heaven 
for those carp, that holy Yule-tide fare, for I always 
found them very Christmassy and good to eat—let the 
English epicure malign them as much as he likes. 

He is a “classic” fish, too. Aristotle, Pliny, Sir 
Francis Bacon, Von Gesner, and other ancient notables 
have all had something to say about him; and there is 
little doubt that the old Romans relished him greatly 
and that the early Christian fish symbol often took the 
broad form of a carp. Izaak Walton writes of him with 
tremendous reverence, and among many strange things 
tells us, ‘* The physicians make the galls and stones in the 
heads of carps to be very medicinable. But it is not to 
be doubted but that in Italy they make great profit of 
the spawn of carps, by selling it to the Jews, who make it 
into red caviare ; the Jews not being by their law admitted 
to cat of caviare made of the sturgeon, that being a fish 
that wants scales, and (as may appear in Levit. xi.) by 
them reputed to be unclean.” 

He is an uncanny fish, too. Izaak Walton writes about 
him not only with reverence but also as if he were a little 
uncanny. And I canalso speak from experience, for some 
remarks I once made about him got me into shocking 





trouble with an editor—such an absurd storm in a teacup, 
It is as if he has been bewitched by the mediaeval monks; 
for every angler has been strangely frustrated or bewil- 
dered by him. That writer of fine angling essays, Arthur 
Ransome, tells the following queer anecdote about a big 
carp: “ On the fourth occasion one of the monsters made 
a direct run of thirty yards and then broke me, the fine 
gut cast parting above the float. Then there occurred an 
incident that illustrates the uncanny nature of these fish, 
My float, lying out in the middle of the pond, turned and 
sailed slowly in again to my very feet, towed by the 
monster who then in some manner freed himself, thus 
returning me my tackle with a sardonic invitation to try 
again. No other fish is capable of putting so fine a point on 
irony.” 

But I must now confess that I have never caught a 
carp, though on one or two occasions I have angled for 
him. Natural indolence and impatience have always con- 
spired to hinder me from probing his depths. One may 
catch him in the evening, just before and round about 
sundown, but the best time is the very early morning; 
and the months should be July, August, or September. 
I do not like getting up at two, three and four o’clock and 
have generally left such early fishing to my friends. But 
though I have never caught carp I have sometimes 
watched them. I have seen great quantities of them ina 
French canal connected with the river Cher, huge fellows 
up to five pounds in weight, rubbing their sides against 
the weeds. The French angler armed himself with a strong 
bamboo pole with a flexible top, a strong gut trace, three 
or four yards of thin twine (no reel or running-tackle) and 
a big bottle-cork for a float. I understand that the rush 
of a big carp as soon as he feels the hook is like lightning, 
so those Frenchmen with their short primitive lines must 
have used very strong gut. But an enthusiastic carp- 
fisher who wished to sophisticate and anglicize his fishing 
was so impressed by my ten foot split-bamboo trout rod, 
that he borrowed it for a week to look at, and after pro- 
curing some lengths of good bamboo, made such a fine 
carp rod of fourteen feet on the same pattern, that he put 
all other fishing rods to shame. Nobody could carp at his 
-arp-rod, a marvellous three-jointed feat of hexagonal 
workmanship, and one which became the admiration of 
the countryside—a four guinea rod in these days. 

I have spoken of the outside colour of the carp as brown. 
So he seemed to me, though I think I remember a tinge of 
green down his sides. But there is more than once kind of 
carp, and an English friend who lives nearly opposite has 
just recently told me that he once caught a quantity of big 
carp which were as “ golden as sovereigns,” and that they 
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tumed the silvery colour of roach after they had been a 
few hours out of the water. A peculiar species is the 
(rucian carp, Which is allied to the goldfish, and pictures 
of him have always made me think of fantastic fishes on 
Japanese fans. A small muddy pond on the estate of a 
Prussian junker where I once spent two strange wild 
months was full of crucians as well as croaking frogs. 
The junkers told me that nobody had ever caught one 
of their crucians with a rod and line, and certainly my own 
efforts in that direction were quite unsuccessful. But I 
realize to-day that I fished in the wrong mwnth, that I did 
not get up at three o’clock on a hot summer’s day, and 
that I did not use the right vegetarian bait—bread and 
honey paste is, I understand, one of the best ; for all fish 
of the carp family (which are more or less vegetarians) 
bite well at some kind of a paste bait, though the French 
often use boiled wheat. 

The two or three most prominent species of carp have 
fleshy whiskers similar to the barbel’s hanging from their 
upper jaws. But a species of carp, without whiskers, one 


which everybody is familiar with, is carassius auratus, 
the gold fish of the glass bowl and garden fountain tank. 
His real home, I suppose, is China, and so he is the most 
continental of all carp. Really though I ought to say 
“she,” for the gold fish is the most feminine of all fishes, is 
the nymph of fishes. But if angels are gold coloured and 
angels are masculine gender then the gold fish is “ he” 
in spite of her nymph qualities. The poet Gray has 
thought of her in this way, and has written a pretty lyric 
about her and the tabby cat which tried to catch her and 
fell into her prison tub and was drowned. 


One might almost imagine that gold fishes, which seem 
to eat nothing at all, are the reincarnations of deceased 
fresh-water fishes which deserve futurity. They are— 
O my mad brain !—tangible manifestations of fish spiri- 
tuality ; though none of them, I hope, include any of 
those fresh-water devils called “* pike.” Like angels or 
gleaming ghosts they glide round glass bowls to tantalize 
poor cats and remind even poorer human beings that all 
is not earthly gold that glisters. 





La France Et La Dictature 


[D’un Correspondent Francais.| 


ANS le champ de la politique intérieure, l’attention 
D du public francais gravite en ce moment autour 
de lidée d’une réforme destinée 4 doter le pays d’un 
gouvernement fort ou, comme on dit couramment, d’un 
gouvernement qui gouverne. Les incidents qui ont 
marqué la derniére crise budgétaire, le réle, qu’a cette 
oecasion, ont usurpé les syndicats des fonctionnaires et 
celui qu’ont exagéré, notamment, les syndicats d’agri- 
culteurs, ont ouvert les yeux de bien des gens sur le 
danger de la confusion des pouvoirs et sur les risques 
d'anarchie que comportent les habitudes de désordre 
auxquelles s’est laissé¢ entrainer peu a peu la démocratie 
francaise. De la procéde ce besoin d’ordre, de discipline, 
déconomie et de redressement qu’expriment les aspira- 
tions encore imprécises mais profondes du pays dans un 
régime d’autorité. 

Est- ce 4 dire que, comme on I’a suggéré dans certains 
milieux, la France soit 4 son tour en quéte d’une dicta- 
ture? Nous ne le pensons pas. Qui dit “ pouvoir fort ” 
ne dit pas nécessairement “ pouvoir personnel,” surtout 
dans les pays de vieille civilization et de grande maturité 
politique. Il apparait, en tout cas, que chez nous, méme 
les esprits qui ont le gout de lautorité et qui pourraient 
tenter une usurpation plus ou moins déguisée du pouvoir, 
écartent nettement Tidée d’une aventure dictatoriale. 
Cest ce qui ressort, en particulier, dune enquéte récente 
et bien conduite sur le sujet suivant: ‘“ La France veut- 
elle un Dictateur ? ” 

Telle est la question qu'une de nos distinguées confréres, 
Madame Antonina Vallentin, est allée poser 4 des hommes 
politiques de toutes nuances, de gauche comme de droite 
et du centre, & des chefs d’entreprises et & des représent- 
ants de la classe ouvri¢re, de méme qu’a des savants, 4 
des littérateurs, & des économistes, 4 des éducateurs, &e. 
Tous se sont expliqués sans détours, et notre confrére 
poursuit, dans le Petit Journal, en de remarquables 
articles, la publication et le commentaire de _ leurs 
Teponses. 

Les quelque vingt-cing personnalités qu'elle a fait 
parler devant nous et qui couvrent toute la gamme des 
opinions politiques et sociales different quant au diagnos- 
tic du malaise dont souffre la France et ne préconisent 
pas, cela va de soi, les mémes remédes, mais elles sont a 
peu prés unanimes & proclamer que la France ne veut 


pas de dictature. MM. Pictri, Flandin, Mandel, 
Raynaud, hommes de droite ou du centre, ne répudient 
pas l’aventure du pouvoir personnel avec moins de vigueur 
que MM. Blum, Jouhaux, Torrées, Painlevé ou Herriot, 
qui représentent la gauche. Et M. Caillaux dont le nom 
a été chuchoté comme un dictateur possible, a cru devoir 
rappeler en le prenant 4 son compte, le mot du Due 
d’Audiffret-Pasquier sur “labjection du pouvoir per- 
sonnel.” 

M. Lucien Romier qui est probablement, de tous les 
Francais de notre époque, celui qui a porté sur le “ temps 
présent” les yeux les plus pénétrants et en a donné 
l’explication la plus affranchie des théories d’école, a été 
également sollicité de donner son avis sur les dispositions 
de la France 4 légard de la dictature. ‘“ Je crois sincére- 
ment “ a-t-il dit sans préambule,’’ que la France est le pays 
le moins apte a la dictature, dictature entendue dans le 
sens de gouvernement de force.” Selon M. Romier, en 
France comme en Angleterre, le citoyen a recu une 
culture politique qui par le sentiment qu’elle lui donne de 
son pouvoir civique doit lui permettre de résister a 
lentrainement vers la dictature. 

Mais que pense M. André Tardieu? Lui aussi se 
préoccupe des diflicultés présentes et des moyens “ d’en 
sortir.”” Madame Vallentin ne nous a pas encore révélé 
ses opinions sur la dictature, mais les études qu’il a 
données 4 [Illustration sont significatives. M. Tardieu 
ne voit nullement le reméde dans le pouvoir personnel. 
Ce qu'il préconise, c'est un renforcement du pouvoir 
exécutif et une réforme, lui permettant, comme au 
gouvernement anglais, d’en appeler au pays, par la 
pratique normale de la dissolution, en ce qui concerne les 
hommes, et, en ce qui concerne les choses, par le referen- 
dum. 

En attendant, comme une telle réforme demandera du 
temps, nous verrons sans doute des hommes politiques 
appartenant a divers groupes du Parlement, associer leurs 
efforts pour aboutir 4 laformation d’un ministé¢re d’union 
nationale. Quant a l’expédient d’une dictature, fasciste 
ou autre, je crois qu’on peut le tenir pour éearté et qu'il 
est permis de conclure avee M. Frangois Pittri: “ Nous 
n’en sommes pas 4 l'appel du tyran, et notre pays, qui 
est celui de la mesure, reste digne de se gouverner sans 
tuteur.” 
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Correspondence 
Can Hitlerism Last ? 


X [To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 

Sir,—The Hitler Cabinet, by the Enabling Act of March 23rd, 
1933, has acquired absolute dictatorial powers until April Ist, 
1937. The most competent judges see no serious obstacle 
to the completion of this term of office, but they do not deny 
that it may end ina Fool's Day. To venture upon any prophecy 
with regard to Fascist Germany is no doubt perilous. The 
Italian—or the Russian—analogy must remain inexact. 
To a large extent Hitlerism will be a new experiment in 
large-scale propaganda, a more complete test of human 
credulity than even American advertisement has hitherto 
provided. The Nazis do homage to Lord Northcliffe’s methods, 
but his was a War-time success; they owe a great debt to 
Moscow, but the Bolsheviks have had a comparatively 
illiterate population to mould. The success of Hitlerism 
depends, then, upon whether there is a point at which people 
sicken of propaganda, or whether they can reach a point beyond 
humanity and never sicken of it at all. By 1937 there will be 
a block of new voters who are still at school to-day ; they 
will have enjoyed the full effects of Dr. Goebbels’ activities. 
The Reichstag fire on February 27th was pretty. cynically 
received, not only by the Left and the Centre. The Election 
of March 5th was morally a Government defeat, if 46 per 
cent. of the voters of Germany dared to express their hostility 
in the circumstances then prevailing. But now the stream 
is flowing in the opposite direction; scepticism is being 
submerged by the patriotic indignation which the Govern- 
ment Press stimulates against the “Jewish Atrocity Cam- 
paign,” and the bold suggestion that has come from abroad 
that Das Dritle Reich was founded in part at any rate, upon 
lies and terror. The theatre, the film. the wireless, and above 
all the school, now ceaselessly insinuate what the Chancellor 
has signalized as the return to heroism—the virtue of the 
soldier of the German race and of the present dictatorship, 
and the evil of all contrary notions. 

In addition to propaganda, the Government is destroying 
its enemies, partly by intimidation, partly by economic pres- 
Everyone with any inclination towards Liberalism or 
Socialism—often a person who is merely sceptical about the 
ultimate value of race, or the romantic qualities of modern 
war—is being deprived of job and pension at a time when there 
are no alternative jobs. The pauperization of a man like 
Seheidemann is one case among thousands. In future the 
dole will be a matter of discrimination ; only good Nazis can 
be sure that Nazi officials will relieve them. ‘There are very 
few of us who could stand out against this sort of thing, and 
the most courageous leader cannot reconstruct a_ political 
opposition out of doleless paupers. In his speech before the 
Reichstag, on March 23rd, Herr Hitler made it clear that he 
knew the urban working-class to be cowed, not won; he 
declared it to be one of his chief tasks to bring them into a 
really organic community of the people (Volksgemeinschaft). 
The Trade Union leaders have already surrendered, and the 
Unions will be incorporated in the State along with the rival 
Nazi bodies. The more obstinate artisans will be treated as 
military prisoners in the concentration camps now being 
started. Many others will be forcibly taken ‘* back to the 
land” as Arbeitsdienst conscripts ; urban solidarity is to be 
broken up by making Labour Service (chiefly work on the 
Jand) into a compulsory system. It is interesting to find that 
older men associated with the Left do not seem quite to 
despair ; they have survived other revolutions. But it is often 
in terms of ten, twenty, or thirty years that they estimate the 
work of reconstruction. 


sure, 


The Government itself is a heterogeneous, not a coherent, 
team; and many of its supporters conceal the gravest doubts. 
The Nationalists, the Stahlhelm, and the Army chiefs are 
uneasy over the Jewish boycott, the Frau Jankowski type of 
incident (of The Times, April Ist), and over a great deal more 
into the bargain. These groups seem to have delayed too long, 
and, even if the Nationalist Ministers have survived, are at 
present getting the worst of things. But should dissensions 
among the purely Nazi leaders reach a head, they may yet 
step in as arbiters. Herr Hitler has not inaccurately been 








a 


ealled the most moderate member of his own party, When 
the Prussian Diet mects next month the problem of Captain 
Goring’s ambition to be Premier of Prussia will have to be 
faced. When President von Hindenburg dies, other problem, 
will arise. If Herr Hitler takes his place and Captain Goring 
becomes Chancellor, the Army should and would obey the 
President to the detriment of a demurring Chancellor, If 9 
Hohenzollern succeeded to Hindenburg’s authority while 
Herr Hitler remained Chancellor, the chances of conflict would 
be less, because Captain Géring would have less scope. 

The stability of the Hitler régime may be questioned on 
other grounds. The new Germany is staffing itself with new 
and inexperienced officials ; it repudiates intellectuals, ang 
laughs at the loss which the country in consequence suffers, 
The ‘cleansing’ operation (Hitler calls it moralische 
Sanierung, Goring more often Sauberung) may inflict a wound 
upon Germany that is more than skin-deep. Military leaders, 
for example, may soon regret the expulsion of the best 
scientists, and Ministers look round empty rooms for economic 
experts. The Chancellor’s economic programme, as revealed 
on March 28rd, seemed to consist chiefly in emphasizing the 
sanctity of private property. But his movement has been 
made by very young people of whom many are convinced 
National Socialists for the very reason that, owing to slump 
or inflation, they have no property at all; propaganda 
will indeed have to storm new: heights if it is to keep these 
youths contented with torchlight processions. Perhaps the 
most remarkable achievement of the Nazis has been their 
destruction—during the one week March 5th to 12th—of 
Germany's federal divisions, but there may be divisions in 
the Nazi camp instead; in Wiirtemberg, for instance, the 
local Nazis resented the officials appointed from Berlin. 

Herr Hitler chose to take office at the beginning, as he hoped, 
of an economic revival. ‘The Bourse showed gratification at 
first, but the attack on the Jews has seriously shaken it; 
indeed the whole anti-Semitic campaign seems calculated, 
while giving temporary delight to rivals, in the long run to 
disorganize and delay recovery. 

Even if the Peace Treaties are revised, it is scarcely credible 
that Herren Hitler and Goebbels will be able indefinitely to insist 
upon the sanctity of the German race together with the 
return to soldierly heroism, while avoiding a clash with 
Poland. If there is war before the “ cleansing”? work is 
finished, they will risk a very serious mutiny which might 
rapidly develop into a Communist Revolution. In the 
long run, if they succeed in disintegrating the urban masses, 
Germany may relapse into a primitive community in which 
a peasant mentality predominates ; in East Prussia the feudal 
overlord may continue to survive. The peasants have re- 
sponded very warmly to the simple appeal of the Nazi move- 
ment, which is in a way the revolt of the country against the 
town. But although many people look forward to the 
straightforward evolution of the movement of “ national 
resurgence,” the chances of the town against the country 
are about fifty-fifty, and if the town wins, it looks as though 
the victory will come in the shape of a Communist Revolution, 
—I am, Sir, &c., Your CORRESPONDENT IN GERMANY, 


The Theatre 


“The School for Scandal.” By Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan. At the Old Vic Theatre. 


Gotpsmiri in The Good-Natur'd Man found a title which, 
applied to the author’s attitude in place of his subject-matter, 
would have summed up his contemporary, Sheridan. His 
serenity was proof alike against emotion and against bad 
temper. In his satire we can discern only the faintest trace of 
resentment. Devoid of malice, it makes the characters he 
portrays appear ridiculous, but only accidentally detestable, 
and his ridicule is governed by little more than a passing 
irritation. His pasquinades are raised throughout on a 
ground-bass of sympathetic laughter. By the end of the 
play such irritation as he has felt has evaporated, and the 
curtain falls on a tail-piece of bland and cheerful amiability. 
Sheridan appears as anxious to make amends to his characters 
as to please his audience. 

Yet he cannot be blamed for his benevolence. The theatre, 
then as now, was primarily a place of entertainment, with 
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the difference that it was then principally for the world of 
fashion, where the quality of a play, as Hannah More relates, 
was of less importance than the distinction of the spectators. 
The dramatic convention which Sheridan inherited from 
his predecessors was forced upon him by the reluctance 
with which his audience accepted novelty : they required not 
amirror held up to nature, but to the round of polite existence. 
fle inherited also his characters: Sir Peter Teazle, Charles 
Surface, Sir Oliver, Crabtree are all members of a generation 
grown up in the sentimental comedy of the previous decades, 
whose pedigrees stretch back as far as Menander. The plot 
owes, as in all plays of the period, certain retrospective 
debts. 

The School for Scandal is not one of the great comedies. It 
js only in comedy that that character which springs directly 
fom human nature can be continuously apparent, and 
Sheridan was compelled to sacrifice some of that advantage 
by his attendance on a convention which reduced a proportion 
of his characters to types. Yet, slightly larger than life and 
equipped with the relevance of contemporary mannerisms, 
they provide by their extravagance, and hypocrisy, in the 
frame of this skilfully constructed play, a brilliant portrait 
of the characteristics rampant in an idle, decadent society ; 
aportrait which to the original audience was doubly significant, 
because the conditions it portrayed exemplified something 
which played a recognized part in their own existence, and for 
the audience of to-day has the virtues of a delightful enter- 
tainment, whose appeal is not to our sense of virtue but to 
the intelligence. 

The present production is unsatisfactory in several respects. 
Mr. Malcolm Keen's Sir Peter was unnecessarily vague and 
unnecessarily fussy: gestures do not acquire significance 
through continuous repetition. Miss Ashcroft’s Lady Teazle 
was in a minor key into which it might not have been expected 
that she would relapse. Mr. Hickman found in Charles Surface a 
simpering effervescent impishness which seemed unwarranted 
and was certainly inexpressive. Mr. Roger Livesey’s Joseph 
Surface was original, uncouth, and successful. Mr. George 
Devine and Mr. Alaistair Sim provided elaborate sketches of 
Moses and Crabtree which remained on the right side of 
burlesque. Mr. Harcourt Williams’ production presents the 
play in a manner which does not precisely enhance, but does 


not seriously qualify its merits. DEREK VERSCHOYLE. 


“On Approval.” By Frederick Lonsdale. At the 


Strand Theatre. 


Mr. LoNspALE puts four impossible people in an improbable 
situation and hopes for the best. And the best, or something 
very like it, is forthcoming. There is no action; the 
characterization is only skin-deep. But wit—a wit closely 
allied to pure nonsense—is abundant, and it is cloaked in a 
graceful style. We do not ask, in these cases, for more. 

Mrs. Wislack’s first husband drank himself to death for 
the best of reasons—Mrs. Wislack. Even Richard Halton’s 
dog-like adoration of this formidable relict is sorely tried by 
three weeks alone with her in Scotland, whither she has 
taken him on approval. Not less severe has been the test 
imposed on the young heiress’s passion for the Duke of 
Bristol, for they are also of the party, and His Grace’s 
monstrous selfishness emerges all too clearly under a roof 
deserted by the domestic staff. Snow falls with an abandon 
hot usual in September, and when in the last act Richard 
and the heiress follow, in the only car, the example of Mrs. 
Wislack’s servants, we contemplate with a fearful pity the 
fate of their hostess and her one remaining guest, who must 
endure each other's loathed society until it thaws. 

Pure nonsense does not date, and it is the more extravagant 
passages of this revival which win the most applause. The 
Duke of Bristol—insolent, worthless and engaging—is once 
more in the hands of Mr. Ronald Squire, who acts the part 
inimitably. Mr. Athole Stewart makes the most of Richard 
Halton, and Miss Agatha Carroll gives an intelligent but 
uneven performance as the heiress, endowed by Mr. Lonsdale 
with an intermittent humanity, so that at times she appears 
an intruder in Cockaigne. As Mrs. Wislack, Miss Isabel 
Jeans lacks the lightness of touch which should blind us to 
ull save the ludicrous aspects of the woman's grosser faults. 

PETER FLEMING, 


Two Poems 
Aegean Idyll 


Tue thunder sweeps through northern plains 
And westward from the Asian hill, 

From Caria and from Samothrace 

It wanders resolute and still 


And grows less still upon the edge 
Of the blue southward stirring tide 
Gathering perfume from the peak 
Of the white Lesbian mountainside, 


And turns to rain past Tenedos 

And flashes westward into Rhodes 
Stealing green torrents from the deep 
Aegean cliff-footed abodes, 


And like a jewel threads the night 
Through Gnossos, like a spear browed host 
To Africa beyond the sea 

Until the hills of Crete are lost, 


Until the Carthaginian lights 

And the last winds from Greece are gone 
And in the cover of the night 

The thunder wanders swiftly on. 


Two Deaths 


What spirit’s agony lies bent 
Between the interval of birth 
And the cool fathomless descent 
To the cool oracle of earth ? 


The lucid emptiness of dawn 

Lies frozen on the first release 

And on the last decline is drawn 

The love’s despair, the frustrate peace. 


From naught released, to naught destroyed, 
No single spark survives the fire 

Yet how within the tortures void 

The spirit sighs its brief desire ! 


O who can tell what cleansing sword 
Might pierce this body of this breath ? 
In the beginning lies the word 

And in the word the voice of death. 


Freperic PrRoKxoscn. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Spectator,” prin 6TH, 1833. 

Codrington, on Monday, presented a 
petition from the proprietors of tho Thames Tunnel, praying for 
aid to enable them to complete their work. He recommended the 
undertaking. In July, 1811, there passed over London Bridge 
99,000 persons; over Blackfriars, So that it was 
not too much to say that this tunne!—a sort of Irish bridge, since 
it passed under water—would be of great utility. Ifthe tunnel were 
completed, vast quantities of goods would pass through it from the 
Commercial Docks, which now had to be carried four miles round by 
London Bridge. The consideration of the petition was postponed, 
in consequence of Lord Althorp’s absence. 

1 os 3 
PASSION-WEEK AND PRIZE-FIGHTING. 

We never read the account of a “ milling-match ” without feelings 
of extreme disgust. From the titicd blackleg who drives four-in- 
hand to the ring, down to the perjured ruffian whom he bribes to 
** fight a good cross,”’ the whole race of the “* fancy ”’ are the objects 
of our thorough detestation. In prize-fighting, all that is not bru- 
tality is swindling. From the hour when the match is made, till tho 
last round is over, and the half-murdered wretches can stagger up to 
‘the scratch ’’ no longer, it is all perjury, treachery, and bestiality. 
We make these remarks at the present time, from seeing in the 
Morning Chronicle, 
week. It was entitled 
in the following manner—** 7 
a ‘ passion’ for milling yesterday had an opportunity of gratifying 
their propensities in witnessing the decision of two matches between 
Harry Jones, commonly called the Sailor Boy, and Jack Cooper, 
the Gipsy, and Anthony Noon, yclept the Pocket Hercules, and 
Jack Lenny, vulgarly called the Cow-boy, The first of these matches 
was for 254. a side, and the latter for 102, a side,” 


* THE 


THaMEes TUNNEL.—Sir E. 


66,000 persons. 


* 


an account of the pugilistic proceedings of tho 
* Field-day for the Fancy,” and commenced 
his being Pussion-week, those who have 
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Country Life 


A Farminc PILGRIMAGE. 

A book was once written called A Pilgrimage of British 
Farming. If any pilgrim—a Young, a Cobbett, a Daniel 
Hall or who not were to set forth to-day, journeying by car 
rather than Cobbett’s horse or Young’s legs, he would be 
astonished at the novel ingenuities discoverable on the 
farms of a good many counties. One of the most original 
farmers—for he practises what may be called an extensive 
intensive system on a large acreage in Worcestershire—bought 
some while ago the funnels of a scrapped liner. They now 
stand erect half sunk in the land, like the image of 
Ozymandias; but they never did so much good before. 
To-day they most effectively fulfil the function of silos. No- 
thing could be better or so cheap. They are cheaper even than 
another silo I found in Bedfordshire made by the farmer 
himself out of old railway sleepers and wire. Another 
apparition on the same farm is an extinct traction engine 
with a new sort of engine implanted in the ex-boiler. 

% * * * 

A farmer as ingenious as his namesake who shared with 
Stephenson the glory of the first steam engines, invented a 
new way of piling corn, half way between the stook and the 
stack. The bases on which these weather-proof mounds of 
sheaves were piled were tripods once used by the War-time 
producers of flax. Mr. Watt, on Essex flats, like Mr. Hosier 
on the tilted Downs of Wiltshire, affixed any sort of contraption 
to any sort of motor-car. The chief difference of the corn- 
carrier of one and the hay sweep of the other is that Mr. 
Watt aflixed his wooden floor at the back of a Morris (was it ?), 
and Mr. Hosier braces his wooden spikes to the front of an 
antique Buick. Under that leadership how many an old 
motor-car has now taken to a cross-country career and 
deserted the road for the field! 

* * * * 

Not so long since a group of these more eminent pioneers 
collected together at Chelmsford (where flourishes a very wise 
and enterprising farming institution) in order to pool their ex- 
periences. If we were not a community hopelessly urban in 
mental outlook the newspapers would have hailed this meeting 
of “the Big Six,’ or some such favoured headline, as a 
national event of the highest economic and indeed scientific 
importance. ‘They represented the neighbourhood of Eves- 
ham, of Andover, of Hayling Island, and the Isle of Wight ; 
of Dagenham, and of parts of Hampshire and Gloucestershire. 
They represented real genius and, be it said, success in a 
time of deepest depression. They are no quacks, desiring 
to keep secret for their own purposes the discoveries and 
inventions they have made. All these are open to the 
public and imitation is welcomed, though it is, of course, 
not easy to imitate genius. Still there is common knowledge 
in their pooled information ; and what stands out is their 
dependence on engineering skill. On each farm some neat 
device sets the flourish on the general wisdom and energy. 
Mechanization is not a formal system, not the mere sub- 
stitution of a Marshall tractor or a Clayton harvester-thresher 
or a Ransome multiple plough or even a Hosier bail for a 
team of shire horses. It is the inventive engineering mind 
applied to production from the factory of the land. There 
certainly never was a time even in the days of Coke of 
Norfolk or ‘“ Turnip Townshend ” when so much hard and 
good thinking was concentrated on the work of the farm, 

* * * % 
Propurtic Rooks. 

It is an old belief that those wise birds the rooks desert 
treacherous trees. If a tree is weak no nest is built on it. 
Here is a modern instance that may illustrate the causes 
of such desertion. Last year there stood at a distance of 
about two hundred yards two lines of tall elms one of which 
only was used as a rookery, The easterly line, which had 
never harboured a nest, was cut down in order to make 
place for a new road. This year for the first time within 
recent memory the remaining line of trees, which are firm 
and fine and quite unthreatened, is without a nest: the 
rooks have departed from their old home. What is the 
inference ? The incident at any rate suggests that rooks 
do not always desert a dangerous tree because of any in- 


stinctive sense of its instability. They argue that jf one 
tree falls in the neighbourhood it is at least likely that another 
may fall. Underneath the very newest rookery that } 
know lie the remnants of a number of fallen elms; but the 
survivors were not chosen for a site till some ten years after 
the latest fall. 

* * * * 

Every rookery is compact of problems. The one that ] 
should like some authority to solve definitely is whether a 
number of rooks go through the season unmated or at any 
rate without a nest. So far as I have been able to count the 
birds in a rookery very much under observation, even from 
my windows, the inhabitants are more than twice as numerous 
as the nests by a considerable margin ; and in one nest three 
birds seem to be taking a hand. Do rooks, like ravens, mate 
for life? Do rooks always nest in their first year or, like most 
gulls, sometimes take a year or two to mature fully? Their 
gregarious habit, even more remarkable in winter than jp 
spring, is presumably due to a sense of protection ; but has 
anyone ever seen the flock combine against an enemy, among 
which must be reckoned both the red and grey squirrel and 
the carrion crow and perhaps, occasionally, the jackdaw ? 

* * * 
A TAME GoLp-CRrEst. 

To pass from a big bird to the very smallest, a golden- 
crested wren flew recently against the window of a neighbour's 
greenhouse and was picked up, it seemed, in eatremis. The 
gardener, who knew about birds, maintained that there was 
only one possible method of revival; and taking the bird in 
his hand he ducked its head into a bowl of water. The cure 
was marvellous. The tiny creature at once perked up, pre- 
sently quite recovered and became at once a friend of the 
family, showing no sort of fear when a friendly hand took it 
up or stretched out a perch. It lived in and about the green- 
house for a short week before departing on its journey. Within 
the last year or so I have known of exactly three birds that 
have killed or hurt themselves against glass; and all three 
have been comparative rarities. They were a lesser spotted 
woodpecker, a hawfinch, and this golden-crested wren. 


A * * * * 
Paris Crows. 


Another rook problem is put by a correspondent from the 
Place de la Concorde, a name that could not be used with 
fitness of any rookery that ever I watched! He writes: 

“There is never any doubt about the date of spring’s arrival 
in Paris. It is definitely fixed by the reappearance of the crows, 
who return annually to their nests in the plane trees on the Quai 
du Louvre, on the right bank of the Seine, just a stone’s throw 
from the Pont Neuf and the Palace of the Louvre. They arrived 
a few days ago, and aro busy settling down for their summer 
‘villégiature.” Their large black nests remain intact all through 
the winter, unaffected by wind and rain, and apparently there is 
little repairing to be done by Maitre Corbeau et sa dame when 
they come up from the south, or wherever it is they come from. 
As a matter of fact, I am puzzled to know where they migrate to 
I have watched them every spring and summer for twelve years, 
as I walk along the quai. I have always believed that French 
crows did not migrate, but it is clear that these four or five couples 
of the Quai du Louvre go somewhere in the autumn and return 
in the spring. It is curious to me why these particular crows 
select the most crowded part of Paris for their summer home.” 
Rooks do migrate in some measure, like crows, especially the 
hoodie, starlings, larks, blackbirds, and other birds that we 
regard as native ; and their winter roosting places are at least 
as often as not quite distinct from their nurseries, 

* * * * 
Tue Rapip Swirt. 

One advantage of the British Empire is that our friends can 
watch one end of the birds’ migration route while we are watch- 
ing the other. Some of the swifts, for example, summer in 
England and winter in Kenya. ‘They come to us late and leave 
early. I doubt whether any other migrant spends a shorter 
time in his home country, the country where it nests. It is an 
interesting confirmation of our experience to hear from 4 
correspondent who lives some twenty miles from Nairobi at 
about 7,800 feet above sea level that they reappear there 
punctually in September (shrieking round the house just as 
they do in England) and do not depart till April. Indeed the 
last of them does not vanish till the last days of the month. 
They probably complete the long journey more quickly than 
any other birds. W. Beacu THOMAS. 
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Letters to the Editor 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most 


suitable length is that of one of our ** News of the Week” paragraphs.—Ed. 'Tur Srecrator.] 


MR. KEYNES’ PROPOSALS 
[To the Editor of Tue Srrcrator.] 
sr,—The fatal and outstanding weakness in Mr. Keynes’ 
proposals lies in the fact that, however adroitly their inner 
signficance may be camouflaged, they amount to a plan for 
relieving a country staggering under a burden of debt and 
taxation by the incurring of more debts and more interest 
charges Which must be paid out of revenue. “ Raising a 
an” sounds so much pleasanter than “ increasing the 
burden of debt’?; but alas! there is no difference under 
“sound finance.” Either we ask the Bank of England to 
write down the figures of a big sum of money and pay its interest 
iribute out of taxes for money created by this laborious act 
of self-sacrifice, or we get private citizens to buy interest- 
bearing bonds. As the interest itself will come out of the 
taxes levied on private citizens the device recalls the econo- 
mies of Charley’s Aunt, where, the need having arisen to tip 
a college servant, the necessary money is borrowed from the 
individual upon whom the remuneration is bestowed ! Poverty 
cannot be cured by juggling with new debt. There is no hope 
until money is permitted to appear not in the form of debt. 
The fear that such money must lead to inflation has no 
adequate foundation. Money does not need always to be 
issued in the form of a loan to secure its ultimate use as re- 
payment of a bank loan and its subsequent cancellation. An 
expanding production of goods to meet an expanding demand 
can take an expansion of currency without inflation, and if 
ina remote future of immense prosperity money ever did show 
atendency to pile up unduly, it could be collected by taxation 
and destroyed. ‘Taxation is seldom popular, but taxation 
the aim of which was the maintenance of the value of every 
citizen's money would at least be less burdensome and un- 
welcome than the taxation we know to-day.—I am, Sir, «c., 
. "TAVISTOCK. 
The Place House, Peasmarsh, Sussex. 


EMPLOYMENT BY DEGREES 

[To the Editor of Tur Srecrator.] 
Sin With swift and sure insight characteristic of him, His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has asked that the 
problem of unemployment be broken up into “ little picces,” 
and that each of us in our own neighbourhood should address 
ourselves to some fraction of the whole. The Councils of 
Social Service and the Rotary Clubs, to name but two of 
many organizations which are doing fine work, have responded 
to the Prince’s wise appeal and the ‘‘ Spend more ” campaign 
is entirely to the good. 

I should like to give emphasis to the opportunities now 
provided by the Building Societies in membership with the 
National Association of Building Societies, of which I am 
privileged to be a Vice-President. ‘These opportunities mean 
that house-owners may forthwith consider putting renovations 
and improvements in hand on terms doubly easy to themselves, 
building costs being low and the capital payment being 
advanced. It is not suggested that the scheme can solve 
tnemployment, but it does what the Prince desires : it solves 
a little piece of the sorrowful whole,—I am, Sir, &c., 

House of Commons. Gro. G. MircirEeson,. 


SPIRIT MESSAGES 
[To the Editor of Tur SPrecrTaTor.] 
Sirn—Mr. Joad endorses Dr. Broad’s ingenious but hypo- 
thetical theory, that 

“The attractiveness of this theory consists in its ability to 
explain that double reference of spirit messages . . . The remini- 
scences of the medium’s personality are due to the fact that the 
medium’s body is one of the elements upon which the new temporary 
mind emerges.” 

Unfortunately, he does not explain why there should be 
any reminiscences at all of a medium’s personality if the mind 
that forms the “* spirit message ” is an emergent. The especial 
characteristic of this mind or emergent is that it is composed 
ofa" psychic factor ” and the medium’s body but at the same 


time exhibits none of the characteristics of its two component 
parts. That any trait of the medium’s personality should 
be disclosed in the ultimate “ spirit message” is in direct 
conflict with the definition of an emergent, or, in other words, 
@ compound. 

Although, as Mr. Joad admits, the “ theory” is nothing 
more than guesswork to explain the existence of double refer- 
ence in “ spirit messages” yet it does not even accomplish 
that. The banality and general vagueness of the messages 
cannot be attributed to the medium for, according to Dr. 
Broad’s own theory, when a medium is in a trance, his 
“psychic factor” is displaced by that of some other person, or 
surviving spirit, so that any reminiscences of the medium’s 
personality would have to be corporeal in character: this, of 
course, is only true if the two elements combine to form not 
an emergent but a mixture. 

Mr. Joad, at the outset, draws a definite line of demarcation 
between physical and psychological phenomena in connexion 
with the Schneider séances. Had he not neglected to treat proof 
of the former as, at least, contributing towards proof of the 
latter, he would have found that Dr. Broad’s theory is, in 
reality, nothing more than a corollary of the Schneider séances. 
At those séances objects were moved by paranormal means. 
Both Dr. W. Brown and Professor Harris observed that the 
force which emerged from the medium’s body (the force which 
moved the objects) bore a definite relation towards his breath- 
ing. The moving of the objects could only be explained by 
saying that it was due to the energies of the medium’s body 
plus a psychic foree which Dr. Broad calls the “ psychic 
factor.”’—I am, Sir, &c., S. WIEN. 

Oaklands, Merchers Gardens, Cardiff. 


[To the Editor of Tur Srpectrator.] 

Sir,—Mr. Joad contributed an interesting article to your 
last number on the subject of a new theory that the dual 
nature of most “ spirit communications,” as on the one 
hand persistently, yet unsatisfactorily, referring to “* dead ”’ 
persons, and on the other hand generally consisting of vague 
and unoriginal remarks and often bearing traces of the living 
medium’s personality, is explained by the hypothesis that 
the messages result from a temporary combination between 
the medium’s body and a “ psychic factor,” 7.e., an immaterial 
element or activity which has survived “ for at any rate a 
limited period ” separation from its own body, and may for 
that period combine with another body to form a new sort 
of vague mind. 

This explanation seems to cover more of the facts than 
some other theories, but the very brief article leaves a number 
of points unexplained. 

(1) What is the evidence about the period for which this 
“psychic factor”? survives? The genuineness of the factor 
is admitted in the article. That being so, we must usually 
accept as genuine the statement often made by communicators 
that they “ died’ hundreds of years ago. At any rate. therefore, 
the limited period must be a long cone. 

(2) What is the precise difference between a “ psychic 
factor,” the existence of which is admitted in the article, 
and a “ surviving spirit ’ (in the ordinary sense), the existence 
of which is stated “* never ”’ to be certainly proved ? Apparently 
the assumption is that a real human spirit is a combination 
of a psychic factor and its own body, so that a “ psychic factor” 
alone is merely part of a spirit. This, of course, assumes a good 
deal about the nature of spirit. Is it also assumed that a 
** psychic factor,” anyhow, is a temporary part of the T'ime- 
Space world, as distinguished from a “ surviving spirit,” 
by which is meant ordinarily a permanently surviving resident 
of “ another world.” That also wants some proving. 

(3) Mr. Joad says that the new theory is compatible 
with all known facts and ‘“* covers a larger area of fact than 
any other proffered explanation.” But why is the theory 
superior in these respects to the ordinary religious view 
of psychical phenomena? Apparently, merely because the 
vagueness of the ‘spirit messages” raises doubts about 
real survival. But just as Socrates received quite explicit 
and important messages from a voice which he called the 
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Voice of God, and many of the Saints saw clear visions and 
heard clear voices which they believed to come from Beyond, 
and which they recorded in-detail, so in the present day 
many highly-educated persons in all parts of the world 
habitually hear voices, or see signs and “ visions,’ which 
they can only interpret as coming from Beyond, and have 
received definite messages which they regard as of the highest 
value to them, a few of which they feel certain have come 
with the full force of the personality of a friend or relation 
who says he or she has ‘“ died” and yet is alive, and many 
of which are original, interesting and scientific in character 
and claim to come from persons who say they “ died” and 
are alive. Mr. Joad himself admits, by implication, that 
sometimes messages are detailed, definite and original, and 
without traces of the medium’s personality. My. limited 
experience confirms this. How does the ‘ psychic factor” 
theory explain better than the ordinary religious theory the 
modern messages which pass these tests, or the historical 
messages of Socrates and the Saints ? All these phenomena 
must be considered together as, roughly, of a piece. Surely 
the ** psychic, factor” theory breaks down? There is no 
vagueness here to necessitate it, or to be explained by it. 
It would be interesting to hear Mr. Joad’s further explanations 
on these points. 

Why should people be so reluctant to admit that there 
is “ another world”? which ‘“ science” refuses to recognize 
but which nevertheless consistently guides us, and would 
communicate with us more and more if we tried to make 
ourselves more recipient, and which assures us that we 
do live again fully after ‘* death ” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

ENQUIRER, 


DR. JOHNSON ON THE WORLD CRISIS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sirn,-In The Spectator of February 10th, you published a 
remarkable article by Sir Evelyn Wrench. In one paragraph 
he writes: ‘* Our present system of distribution . . . admits 
a surfeit of necessities in one place, and starvation in another. 
.. . We are trying to run the twentieth-century world with 
cighteenth-century minds.” I would like to draw attention 
to a remarkable prophecy by an eighteenth-century sage 
on our present calamities. Dr. Samuel Johnson put his 
finger upon the secret of all our present woes. Countries, 
both East and West, have become industrialized. Even 
India and China are rapidly being industrialized. (How 
the old Tory must be chuckling to-day as he looks down 
at Ameriea.) All nations have become traders, and the 
country which has brought trade to its “ greatest perfection ” 
is America. And now look at it. Boswell in his Tour to 
the Hebrides reports a remarkable saying of Dr. Johnson : 
‘“T would never have any man to sell land, to throw money into 
the funds as is often done,.or to try any other species of trade. 
Depend upon it, this rage of trade will destroy itself. You and I 
shall not see it, but the time will come when there will be an end of 
it. Trade is like gaming. If a whole company are gamesters play 
must cease: for there is nothing to-be won. When all nations are 
traders there is nothing to be gained by trade, and it will stop first 
where it is brought to the greatest perfection.” &e., &e. 
The philosopher was perfectly right. In America, trade came 
‘stop first,” because there—** it was brought to the 
greatest’ perfection.” In Europe, “ trade is like gaming,” 
and ‘the whole company are gamesters ” and ‘ play has 
ceased.” Is it not. a strange coincidence ? Europe and 
especially America have justified Samuel Johnson.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. D. JENKINS, 
Poona, 


to a 


ee 


PRAYER AND GENIUS 
|To the Editor of Ture Srecraror.| 
Sin, If your correspondent, Capt. Blacker, has meant to 
clarify a subject only too likely to be obscure, he certainly 
has not done so. To begin with, the unnecessary introduction 
of such a phrase as “ inferiority complex,” borrowed from the 
hasty vocabulary of quack psychologists, is highly prejudicial 
to perspicuity. And a comparison of the scattered sentiments 
in his letter leaves one lost in uncertainty whether Capt. Blacker 
considers the “ aesthetic,” the ‘ practical,” the ‘ mechanis- 
tic ” or the * is, in the pursuit of 
or the spiritual life, which is it ? 


scientific ” genius, prayer 


the best auxiliary. 


And what is * the scientific conception of prayer” 2? The 


—=—=——.. 


word “ scientific ” is one used far too freely and vaguely by 


those who neglect to test their thinking by the discipline of 
language. ‘The only sense in which prayer may be scientific 
is that it may be methodical. But so far as the investigation 
of natural laws by physical instruments is concerned, Praye; 
has nothing whatever to do with Science. That prayer ought 
to be methodized internally, so to speak, rather than by the 
paltry device of liturgies one is not prepared to deny.—I am, 
Sir, &c., LInDsay S. Garrett, 
30 Wakefield Street, Regent Square, W.C, 


THE OXFORD MOVEMENT 

[To the Editor of Tur Specrator.| 
Sir,—Archbishop Laud so constantly denied the fact of the 
Apostolic Succession as invented by the Council of Trent for 
the first time since Cyprian’s theory was destroyed by the 
Fathers and now revived by the Oxford Movement, that I am 
surprised at your correspondent disputing my statement, 
Laud and the Fathers were Protestant Catholics all along the 
line. Hence the Prayer Book accepts an appeal to the Fathers 
as well as the Bible in all its formularies and the Articles, 
which last were originally drawn up on Melancthon’s first 
drafts, and he invariably appealed to the consensus quinque- 
saecularis. I now quote Laud : 

“T do not find any one of the ancient Fathers that makes local, 
personal, visible and continued Succession a necessary sign or 
mark of the true Church in any one place. And where Vincentius 
Lirinensis calls for Antiquity, Universality and Consent as great 
notes of truth he hath not one word of Succession. . . « Most 
evident it is that the Succession which the Fathers meant is not 
tied to place or person but it is tied to the verity of Doctrine, 
- . «+ So that if the Doctrines be no kin to Christ all the Sue. 
cession become strangers, what nearness soever they pretend!” 
—(Archbishop Laud, ** Conference with Fisher the Jesuit,” Works, 
Vol. II, pp. 42, 44.) 

May I commend to your readers Bishop John Wordsworth of 
Salisbury’s Ordination Problems (S.P.C.K., 1910, price 1s.), 
which I defy the S.P.C.K. to reprint this centenary year of the 
Oxford Movement ? See also Bishop Headlam’s second 
edition of his Bampton Lectures, preface of sixteen pages 
against Gore; Bishop Robertson of Exeter’s Regnum Dei, 
quoting even Cardinal Hergenréther ; Archdeacon Hunkin’s 
Episcopal Ordinations (Hefter, Cambridge, price 2s.). The 
Oxford Movement will have no supporters at all if these books 
get abroad, for the new theory of the Apostolic Succession 
was “the first plank” in that Movement’s “ platform.”—I 
am, Sir, &e., A. H. T. CLarke, 

The Rectory, Devizes. 


HOURS OF LABOUR 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 
Sir,—If it is true, as stated in The Spectator of March 24th, 
that the majority of shop workers do an average week of 
fifty-four working hours, it seems to me that that is all the 
more reason to bring other shops, that work longer hours, into 
line with them. 

I myself was recently working in a fruiterers, and had to 
work a twelve-hour day including one and a half hours for 
meals, and a half-day of seven and a half hours without any 
break. My work, like that of a dozen or so others, consisted 
mainly of carrying about sacks and crates and of making 
deliveries of orders on a box tricycle. I doubt if this was an 
exceptional case, and it was certainly no less arduous than any 
normal factory work. 

Unfortunately, I failed to read Mr. Morgan Jones’ recent 
Bill, but I agree most emphatically with The Spectator, that 
the present law should be revised without delay. Especially 
so, since the shop owner is, owing to the present depression, 
jn a very strong position to obtain the maximum hours from 
his workers who have small prospect of obtaining another 
job anywhere else.—I am, Sir, &e., 


38 Beaumont Street, W.1. W. M. Goprrey, 


IDEALISM IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.| 
Sir,—The quotation from the late John Galsworthy which the 
Rt. Hon. J. R. Clynes cites in your issue of the 24th ult., in 
connexion with the above subject, is really a paraphrase of a 
statement which is hundreds of years old. The original will 
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be found in a book of Essays by Galsworthy, entitled Brief 
Candles, and runs, so far as my memory serves, thus : 

“ Hundreds of years ago the Chapter of Seville met and resolved 
_—‘Let us build a Cathedral to the Glory of God so that the people 
who seo it will think we were either mad or inspired.’ ” 

It is some time since I read Brief Candles, and then in a 
Tauchnitz edition on the Continent. I think, however, a 
reference to that volume will confirm my statement.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. GALLACHER. 

Larkhall, Scotland. 


TERROR IN GERMANY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specrator.] 

Sin,—As a student of history I must protest against the 
letters you have been publishing on this subject. The 
very phrase strikes anyone living in this peaceful, orderly, 
kindly country as utterly ludicrous. All those tales about 
the ill-treatment of prisoners and pogroms against Jews 
and even Catholics would make one laugh if they were not 
so painfully reminiscent of the campaign of defamation 
which is one of the most inglorious pages of the Great War. 
The Entente may have been of immense benefit to the world, 
though the general feeling of insecurity since its triumph 
and the armies of unemployed dragging themselves about 
listlessly between closed factories and derelict farms hardly 
bear this out, but it emphatically never was an alliance 
of the romanized, 7.e., civilized countries against the non- 
romanized ones, 7.e., barbarian countries like Germany 
and Russia. Was Scotland against which Hadrian built 
his famous wall excluded from the Entente? And were 
not great things expected from the Russian steam roller ? 
As a matter of fact it did flatten some happy Prussian home- 
steads out of existence. Your correspondent does not 
seem to know that a large part of what is now Germany 
was held by Rome, that several German towns were originally 
Roman settlements, that the heir of the Imperium, the 
Roman Catholic Church, spread what was left of its civiliza- 
tion very evenly throughout mediaeval Europe, that for 
centuries owing to geographical, political and economic 
reasons Germany had closer and more numerous contacts 
with the old cradle of Roman civilization, Italy, than either 
England or France. Printing was first developed in Germany ; 
Protestantism was born there. So were Copernicus, Bach, 
Kant, Beethoven, Goethe, only to mention the very greatest. 
Could a nation of savages produce minds of that quality ? 

To come down to modern Germany, her standards of 
education, cleanliness, security, humaneness compare ex- 
tremely favourably with those of the best run countries in 
Europe and that is as true of pre-War as of post-War Germany. 
Though considerably smaller and poorer than London, 
Berlin fills two opera houses for nine months in the year, 
while London has difliculty in keeping Covent Garden going 
for two! Further, it shows a most imperfect knowledge 
of history to identify democracy with parliamentarianism. 
Parliamentarianism is only that form of democracy which 
being native to the soil suits England, but almost always 
fails where it has been tried under different conditions. 
It suited Germany so badly that it ended with no fewer than 
thirty-two parties, six million unemployed and a mass of 
extravagance and corruption in an administration which 
under the so-called autocracy had’ been singularly economical 
and honest. The movement which swept Hitler into power 
was a much needed reaction against a system foisted upon 
a starved and bewildered people by a gang of ambitious 
men disguised as the apostles of liberty, but chiefly concerned 
with filling their own pockets at the expense of the public. 

That the profiteers and embezzlers of the discarded system 
and their literary scientific hangers-on should scurry post 
haste across the nearest border and sct up dismal howls 
over their lost fleshpots is natural enough. But that the 
Press of a country which has a reputation for veracity 
and justice should mistake these howls for the expression 
of genuine fear of gruesome: atrocities can only mean one 
of two things: either extreme gullibility has become the 
fashion—and crazy fashions do occur—or the same sinister 
Conspirators are at work who broke the century-old under- 
Standing between what are after all two branches of the 
Same racial stock, England and Germany, Only those 
Powers stand to gain by this artificial enmity, the powers 


which behind the most formidable wall‘of armaments Europe 
has ever seen pretend to tremble at the sight of an imper- 
fectly trained, frequently under-nourished and generally 
pathetically young Nazi policeman.—I am, Sir, &c., 

8 Hohen St., Potsdam, Germany. A, MUNTHE. 

[No facts in recent history are established more incon- 
testably—to a large extent on the evidence of witnesses 
essentially friendly to Germany—than the numerous cases 
of murder, assault, and various forms of intimidation for 
which the National Socialist Party in Germany has been 
responsible in the last two months. Out of the mouths of 
its spokesmen, Captain Goring and Dr. Goebbels, the party 
stands convicted. The organized economic boycott of 
the Jews is the climax. The Spectator has consistently 
shown itself a friend of Germany, but it is a friend of freedom 
first. Resort to violence is not condoned by styling it 
revolution.—Eb., The Speciaior.| 


THE RAILWAY PROBLEM 

[Te the Editor of Tuk Sprecrator.] 
Sir,—The method of estimating the annual cost of the 
roads which is employed by Mr. W. V. Woods in his letter 
last week is open to objection, in that he includes in the 
expenditure of a given year all the capital expenditure 
undertaken in that year, as well as an allowance in respect 
of the amortization of past capital expenditures. 

In any case, the figures for the year 1930-31, on which he 
relies, must convey a very false impression of the amount 
of money which is actually being spent on the roads now. 
No allowance whatever appears to have been made for the 
huge economies in road expenditure which have already 
taken effect during the past two years, or for the further 
economies which two Parliamentary Committees have 
recommended. 

Mr. Woods says that the fact that motor transport as a 
whole is sufliciently taxed is no reason why one section of 
it should pay less than its fair share. It may with justification 
be replied that the fact that motor transport as a whole 
is overtaxed already is no valid reason why the over-taxation 
should be extended to every section of it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

87 Kinnerton Sireet, S.W.1. T. C. Owrram. 


“INDIA MARCHES PAST” 

[To the Editor of Tur SpecTATOR.] 
Str,—If books on India were written with the intention of 
satisfying Mr. Edward Thompson (difficult though that may 
seem) they would obviously have to include such elaborations 
and annotations as he himself supplies in his review of my 
India Marches Past. They would thereupon cease to be what 
the authors and publishers conceived, but be something quite 
different. 

Here are the tragic alternatives of writing : one must either 
produce massive, laboured tomes, crammed to their gummed 
backs with details—tomes that all save the scholar will ignore ; 
or present an interesting ‘ outline” at the risk of irritating 
your reviewer. 

It is bad reviewing to be concerned solely with fault finding, 
to detect not one shred of merit in a work that has involved 
more than a year of research with the ambition of conveying 
something of the glamour of India to the people of this 
country. 

It may be that the support only of the undiscerning has 
borne the book into its third impression within two weeks ; 
but surely Mr. Thompson would not place in the same category 
the critics of the Daily Telegraph and The Tatler, who, happily 
among countless others, have had nothing but praise for this 
volume.—I am, Sir, &c., 

** Little Walcott,” 

The Bishop’s. Avenue, N. 2. 

[Dr. Thompson writes: ‘* Books conveying the 
of India are as alike as two peas; Mr. Minney’s does poorly 
what Mrs. Steele did as well in India Through the Ages, and 
Mr. Waley better in A Pageant of India. That his book 
should be acclaimed will surprise no one who knows how 
reviewing has deteriorated, and how unwilling any reviewer 
who is also an author is to say that he thinks a book downright 
bad. Mr. Minney’s publishers asserted that he was a his- 
torian, which misled me into supposing that his book was 
meant for an adult public.’’| 
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The Romantic Exiles 


By James LAvEr. 


Mrrepitu, in Fhe Tragic Comedians, made.a novel out of the 
story of Lasalle, and it is typical of the revived interest in 
biography that Mr. Carr has not chosen to do the same with 
the story of Alexander Herzen. Instead, he has presented us 
with a documented study* of a whole group of Russian 
exiles—men who left their country in the ’forties and ‘fifties 
of the last eentury—all revolutionary in word if not in deed, 
and nearly all bound together by some kind of more or less 
intimate personal relationship. On the human side the 
story forms a series of ‘“‘ recurrent triangles,” Natalie Herzen, 
after a romantic friendship with Natalie Tuchkov, becoming 
the mistress of the German poet Hervegh; Herzen himself, 
after the death of the first Natalie, becoming the lover of 
Natalie Tuchkov, now married to his friend Ogarev. Ogarev, 
true to his ** advanced” opinions, continued to live with 
them both, only consoling himself with drink and a Leicester 
Square prostitute whom, with unquenchable—and justified 
—idealism he set up in a separate establishment. 

Idealism, indeed, of the burning, passionate kind of which 
only Russians seem capable, is what distinguished the whole 
group from any merely loose society. If the men are the 
spiritual heirs of Rousseau, the women are the emotional 
children of George Sand. The “ All for Freedom ” of the one 
is balanced by the ‘* All for Love ” of the other, and not ‘* All 
for Love ” as Dryden envisaged it : something as exceptional 
in the history of the world as an Antony and a Cleopatra, but 
as a normal rule of everyday life. The result was something 
completely different from the cold-blooded sensuality of the 
eighteenth century or of the present time. It was George 
Sand who elevated passion to the height of a religious expe- 
rience, and how deeply all the members of Mr. Carr’s group 
had imbibed her doctrines is shown by frequent references 
and quotations and by their quaint habit of assuming the 
names of her characters. But these people, being Russians, 
brought to Rousseauism and to Sandism the single-minded 
fanaticism of their race, a tragic intensity which seems to be 
inseparable from the Russian character. The Russian knows 
nothing of water-tight compartments; he cannot, like the 
Frenchman, keep his emotions separate from his intelligence, 
or, like the Englishman, from his principles. In a word, he 
refuses that base compromise with reality which is known as 
common sense. 

It was in vain for Herzen, in temperament the least Russian 
of the group, to advise ** Romanticism for the heart” and 
‘* Idealism for the head.” Hearts and heads were indistin- 
guishable, and Idealism itself, professing to be founded on 
that of Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, was indistinguishable 
from Romanticism. In consequence, the private lives of the 
exiles were passed in a maelstrom of emotional crises which 
would have driven an Occidental mad. 

In domestic matters Herzen could not escape from his 
fellow-exiles, but in polities he grew steadily away from them, 
for the utter failure of revolution all over Europe in the fateful 
year 1848 made him a sceptic, even a cynic, and he looked 
upon the escapades of the incurably Romantic revolutionaries 
with contempt and hostility. But even he still dreamed of 
freedom and democracy, and it was a bitter disappointment 
to him when he found revolutionary doctrine, after the 
accession of Alexander IT, moving away from Liberalism to 
Nihilism on the one hand and the “ dictatorship of the Pro- 
letariat *’ on the other. None the less for a time he was the 





* The Romantic Exiles. A Nineteenth-Century Portrait 
Gallery, By Edward Hallett Carr, (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.) 


most influential of all the Russian exiles, and- by his editorship 
of The Bell, a Russian periodical publistied in London, made 
himself the terror of the Russian authorities. The Bolshevists 
still revere his name and ‘have called a street in Leningrad 
after him. 

It was in 1852 that Herzen came to England, and for the 
English reader the story of his twelve years in this country 
has a peculiar interest, not for any light it throws on English 
life, but for the picture which emerges of the exiles of all 
nations who found a refuge here in the days before Aliens 
Restrictions Aets were thought of : 

“Among the Italians, Mazzini was the recognized and unrivalled 
master. ‘he Hungarians acknowledged the leadership of Kossuth, 
the Poles of Worcell . .. The French divided their allegiance 
between Louis Blanc and. Ledru-Rollin, the protagonists of the 
revolution of 1848, the former the author of the famous Histoire 
des’ Dix Ans the latter of a pamphlet, De la Décadence de 
Vv Angleterre.” 

It is amusing to note that even in the ‘fifties of the last 
century England was already decadent. 

Herzen was the leader of the Russians, and in that capacity 
attended a number of public functions, Mr. Carr’s account of 
which makes strange reading. In 1855 there was a “ Com- 
memoration of the Great Revolutionary Movement of 1848 ” 
in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, to which were invited all the 
leaders of the exiles, as well as Victor Hugo, Raspail, Eugéne 
Sue, Kinkel, Marx and Mayne-Reid. Marx refused to attend, 
declaring to Engels that he would ‘‘ nowhere and at no time 
appear on the same platform as Herzen, since I am not of the 
opinion that ‘old Europe’ can be rejuvenated by Russian 
blood.” And so the whirligig of Time brings in his revenges, 

In the previous year Mr. Saunders, the American Consul, 
had given a dinner to the principal foreign refugees in London, 
and there sat down to table: Herzen, Garibaldi, Mazzini, 
Orsini (who had not yet attempted to assassinate Napoleon 
III), Kossuth, Ledru-Rollin, James Buchanan (then Ameri- 
can Ambassador and later President of the United States), 
and Sir Joshua Walmsley, M.P., who “ graced the banquet 
in virtue of his well-known radical sympathies.’ Such a 
gathering undoubtedly had its comic side, but Mr. Carr's 
irony is restrained ; 

“*'The first business of the evening was to effect an introduction 
between Kossuth and Ledru-Rollin; for owing to the stubbom 
refusal of each to make a first call on the other, they had never 
been able to meet. The combined tact of Mazzini and Buchanan 
brought them together with such perfect simultaneity that neither 
the haughty Hungarian aristocrat nor the touchy French bourgeois 
could be accused of having so far demeaned himself as to take the 
first advance.” 

In 1861 Herzen was joined in London by Bakunin, who 
had escaped from Siberia and was burning to start a revolution 
somewhere ; he did not mind particularly where. Poor 
Bakunin, the lovable, toothless giant, did not realize that his 
methods and opinions were even more out of date than those 
of Herzen. He proved an embarrassing colleague and seemed 
for a while to throw Herzen in the shade. But there is no 
place for him in the Communist Calendar of Saints, for he 
came into conflict with Karl Marx and in 1872 Marx secured 
his expulsion from the International. With the advent of 
Marx even Revolution lost its romantic elements and became 
a matter of dogmatic materialism, and a theory of economics. 

Mr, Carr is to be congratulated on having produced what is 
not only a fascinating human story but a real contribution 
to the study of European history, and of those subterranean 
forces which the ordinary cultivated man is so apt to ignore 
until they blow his world into pieces about his ears, 
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Puzzles of Economics 


Feonomics of a Changing World. By H. V. Hodson. 


and Faber. 7s. 6d.) ; 
purchasing Power and Trade Depression. By EF. F. M. Durbin, 


(Cape. 6s.) 

Mr. Hopson is that rare and impressive phenomenon—a 
successful economie journalist of high theoretical attainment. 
We expected, therefore, great things of Economics of a 
changing World; but we have been cruelly disappointed. If 
fewmen alive could have written this book, fewer still would 
have cared to write it. We looked up from every page with 
the question: * Why and for whom has it been produced ?” 
“Mr, Hodson’s book,” we are told on the inside of the cover, 
“ig written primarily for readers embarking on the study of 
the subject.” But what readers embarking on the study of the 
subject will be grateful for the discussion here of the question 
_ Whether the home or the foreign producer pays an import 
duty 2” ** In the graphical representation of price forming *’— 
no graph of any kind appears throughout the book-—** we must 
imagine the supply curve divided into two parts added together 
to form the joint curve, and one of them shifted, magnified or 
shifted while the other remains as before. Since these two 
curves ean obviously be of any shape whatever...” Ob- 
viously. On the other hand, Mr. Hodson makes no pretence of 
assisting us directly on broad questions of policy in the 
manner of, say, his introducer, Sir Arthur Salter. ‘* The 
economist,” he says, “in his seientifie capacity is morally 
colour blind as well as politically impartial,” and he himself 
remains in his scientific capacity throughout. 

Lastly, there remains the possibility that Mr. Hodson has 
written for brother economists. But, frankly, it is impossible 
to assess very highly the contribution to the science of a text- 
book of no fewer than three hundred pages, which lays down 
dogmatie conclusions after the merest skeleton of argument 
on every most disputed point in pure and applied economies. 
Who but an examination-candidate in the course of a last 
desperate revision could be much helped by, for instance, his 
treatment of ‘* Consumer’s Rent’? ‘“ That notion,’ he 
decides, * is of no real concern to the economist ; indeed, it 
is puzzling and misleading, since it suggests that unto him 
that hath shall always be given.” And so on throughout the 
book in a fluent, remorseless stream with no table of contents, 
nor chapter sub-divisions nor any other concessions to the 
willing reader trying to discover when Mr. Hodson is explaining 
aecepted doctrine and when he thinks he is throwing new 
light. 

There is no questioning, however, Mr. Hodson’s knowledge 
of the phases of the present depression, or of the more acces- 
sible current explanations. Briefly, he adheres to a modified 
form of Mr. Keynes’ theory that a period of depression is one 
in which savings exceed investment, i.e., in which a part of 
the public’s savings goes to waste through being left on 
deposit in the banks and not lent out to industry, &c. In 
the case of the present slump he detects also underlying de- 
flationary tendencies which were in existence before the 
collapse of the 1928-9 boom. The most interesting passages 
of his book are those emphasizing the tendency of the world 
as it gets richer to spend an ever larger proportion of its 
income on services and an ever smaller one on primary com- 
modities. Ile fearsa consequently increasing probability of over- 
production in primary industries, and huge price-falls in 
those industries wherever over-production, even if only on a 
small scale, emerges. _ Unfortunately, in a review of the 
trade cycle theory he completely ignores the work of Pro- 
fessor Hayek and of the London School of Economics gene- 
rally. On the other hand, he under-estimates the significance 
of the ‘ under-consumptionist ” theory by treating its 
problems as capable of purely dialectical resolution. “* It 
seems,” he concludes, “‘ rather fatuous that words should 
have been wasted in debating whether over-production or 
under-consumption is the dominant factor.” 

Mr. Durbin is strong exactly where Mr. Hodson is weak, 
Every aid to eye and brain is employed to make attractive 
his analysis of Major Douglas, J. A. Hobson, J. M. Keynes, 
Prof. Hayek and other trade cycle theorists. From him, if 
from anyone, we ought to learn at last the full truth about 
under-consumptionism (the theory that trade depression is 
caused by too much saving and too little spending). For 
Mr. Durbin is the first economist of standing to devote to it 


(Faber 


several years of unprejudiced study. His conclusions, how- 
ever, are likely to irritate equally the theory’s academie 
critics and ** the great mass of its believers.” Of the latter he 
reluctantly confesses, ‘I am sorry that I cannot join their 
number or share their hope.” But he does find a strand of 
valuable thought amid much nonsense, and orthodox eeono- 
mists will dislike the idea of having to make even this with- 
drawal in favour of the * cranks.” 

The real achievement of Mr. Durbin’s book ts the stating 
in simple terms of the issue involved in the great Keynes- 
Hayek affair, which for all its acid incoherencies, spread a 
year or two ago over the two chief technical journals, must 
rank as the one first-class economie controversy of this decade. 
Mr. Durbin’s manner is a model of how to handle distinguished 
thinkers, of how to respeet their logic and, deferential but 
undaunted, to expose the limitations of their assumptions. 
Fer himself, while rejecting the title of ** Sadistic deflationist ” 
levelled at the School of Economics (where he leetures): he 
issues a warning that inflation may welt relieve depression 
to-day at the cost of sowing the seed of a similar depressiow 
in the future. If made Banking Dictator, he himself would 
* slabilize consumer's income per head”: that is to say, 
he would see to it that in every year the same amount of 
money was spent, not in all transactions (for these would 
include payments for goods at all stages, raw materials, &c.) 
but on goods at the retail stage. His next book will expound 
more fully these novel schemes and should prove a distinct 
event for those who believe in the power of Utepias to lead 
practice in the right direction. 


FRANK PAKENHAM, 


Eastward Ho! 


England’s Quest of Eastern Trade, 
C.LE. (A. and C, Black. 15s.) 


NATIONAL rons in grooves. 


By Sir Wiliam Foster, 


memory British interest in 


‘Indian history rests on Clive and Hastings and the Mutiny, 


giving little attention to even Sikh and Maratha Wars (not to 
cite a score of campaigns nearly unknown ; for example, the 
Nepal one). Most neglected of all are the hundred and fifty 
years between Elizabeth and Plassey. ‘The only book I recall 
which gives an adequate showing to the East India Company's 
foundation period is Mr. P. E. Roberts’ History of British 
India, which has so many excellences that I am glad of every 
excuse to commend it. We shall never set this balance right, 
as regards the general public; for you cannot find in these 
obscure but valiant years that “story with a girl in it” 
which the popular Press has discovered is the only kind its 
readers desire. But whatever serious public survives should 
take its eyes for a while from the names it knows and look at 
others. 

Sir William Foster remarks that the Dictionary of National 
Biography is very defective ** on the minor and even the major 
personalities of the period of the Elizabethan expansion, 
owing to its having been planned at a date when the import- 
ance of the subject was not fully recognized.” What is more 
surprising is that even The Oxford History of India should 
contain no mention of William Methwold, the greatest 
Englishman in India before Clive. The truth is, not only has 
undue attention been given to the later story, the whole 
eastward effort has been neglected while our minds went 
** Westward Ho!” When we think of English seamanship 
and adventure, we think of Drake and Hawkins and Frobisher 
in American seas. Yet these men themselves knew eastern 
waters. Drake touched at the Moluceas in 157 Baffin, 
who has left his name in the Arctic Ocean, was killed in a 
skirmish in the Persian Gulf, in 1623. And, great as is the 
tale of English enterprise westward, it contains nothing to 
surpass a hundred episodes in English enterprise eastward. 
In 1553, for example, Anthony Jenkinson interviewed at 
Aleppo Suleiman the Magnificent, and obtained a grant of free 
trade throughout the Turkish dominions. He had already 
travelled widely. In 1557, he journeyed from England to the 
White Sea, thence across Russia, displayed “* the redde crosse 
of S. George ”’ for the first time on the Caspian, and reached 
Bokhara. In 1561, he and companions crossed Russia 
again, entered Persia and saw the Shah, opening up com- 
mercial relations. In 1581, another Englishman, John 
Newbery, travelled down the Euphrates Valley and into 


Persia. In 1583, came the famous exploit of Newbery, 
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Leeds, Story, and Ralph Fitch, who sailed in the ‘Tiger’ “to 
Aleppo,” left Eldred and Shales in Basra, and were captured 
by the Portuguese at Ormuz and taken to India; _ there 
three of them escaped, Newbery presently coolly setting off 
home across the Punjab and (one presumes) Afghanistan 
and perishing in some place unknown, and Fitch wandering 
over India, Burma, and Ceylon, and ultimately returning 
to help in the foundation of the East India Company. 

Sir William Foster, I take leave to think, is the best editor 
that ever lived. No allusion is too obscure for him to explain, 
no proper name too atrociously jumbled to decipher. Decade 
after decade he has worked patiently at his work of illu- 
minating dark and most gallant passages of our history; 
book after book has come from him, making precious little 
stir, yet recognized at once by those who cared to see truth 
come to light. He is incapable of any work that is less than 
excellent ; he is also master of as good a narrative style as 
any man could desire, a delight to read. Slips are inevitable ; 
but no writer makes so few. In his latest book, I think 
“* Japanese ’’ (p. 170) should be ‘“ Javanese ” ; I think that 
perhaps he dismisses too arbitrarily the old and respectable 
belief that the event which immediately precipitated the Kast 
India Company’s foundation was the Dutch Company’s 
action in raising the price of spices, especially pepper—after 
all, pepper was not a luxury, but a necessity. There are 
one or two places where compression has resulted in the most 
trivial misrepresentation of some event. And that is 
about the whole debit to set against the fullest and best 
narrative we have of a whole world of heroic achievement, in 
an age that seems as far removed in manner and thought as 
that of Marathon, He has brought unsuspected facts to 
light ; he has adequately set out those that were known before. 
In his own line he has never had his equal; and I have been 
for years wanting a chance,to say so. I hope.some readers, 
at any rate, will give fiction a rest, and take up England’s 


> , » 7T* > i 
Quest of Eastern Trade. Epwarp Tuomrson. 


Smashing Serapis 

Napoleon Passes. By Conal O’Riordan. (Arrowsmith. 8s. 6d.) 
In the Age of Faith, the worshipper is unsuspicious : for him 
the legend is the fact, which whosoever doubts or denies is an 
objectionable person, a scoffer, atheist, or infidel, to be 
shunned or suppressed. Thus when, some fifty years ago, 
Prince Napoleon put forth his Napoléon et ses Détracleurs 
(excusable in him: it was a family affair) he had the Faith ; 
never suspecting that the devotees were even less to be believed 
than the detractors, the least trustworthy of all being precisely 
the Deity—that is, Napoleon himself, above all in those last 
years at St. Helena, which he spent in posing as a martyr, a 
Prometheus chained to a rock, and industriously daubing a 
false colour over all his past, ably assisted by Las Cases, 
O'Meara, and other disciples. But time passes, as well as 
Napoleon, and the legend is becoming daily more obviously 
not the fact. Those interested in the legend, which Mr. 
O'Riordan does not handle, would do well to study the part 
played by Napoleon in his own canonization, in the excellent 
monograph of M. Philippe Gonnard, Les Origines de la Légende 
Napoleonienne (in English, entitled The Evile of St. Helena). 
A singular occupation, when you come to think of it, for a 
Great Man! The systematic manufacture of his own gloire 
by studious falsification of the record. Other such great men 
were Cicero and Victor Hugo. There is a great lack of humour 
in their method, disproving as it does exactly what they aim 
at proving. 

Rejecting the legend, Mr. O'Riordan goes straight for 
Napoleon himself, so to say, with a hammer : he is out, like 
the early Christian soldier immortalized by Gibbon, to smash 
Serapis to smithereens; so zealously, indeed, that many ¢ 
reader brought up in the old faith might even take fright, and 
fall back in dismay on his Holland Rose, or even his Thiers, 
To Mr. O'Riordan, Napoleon is anathema; all blood, mud, 
and gutter. Though we are largely in sympathy with Mr. 


O'Riordan, and greatly enjoyed, as many. others will also, his 
vigorous pages, packed with wide knowledge, yet we must 
honestly confess misgivings at times, since the edge of his 
criticism is often blunted by the peculiarity of his standpoint : 
his views on kings, ministers, soldiers, and warfare being such, 


ae 


that his critical lash falls on the back of practically everybod 
as well as Napoleon: he plays, as it were, on his enemy win 
a hose that.covers all the houses in the street. (It is, by the 
way, very singular, that he does not seem to be aware that the 
Revolutionary Legend is just as great a piece of historica} 
humbug as.the Napoleonic, with far more disastrous results), 
And again, his style, amusing enough to read, jars in the 
atmosphere of serious criticism: it often sinks to a Vulgarity 
appropriate in a novel such as Hangman’s House or The Power 
of the Dog, but sadly out of place in serious historical judge. 
ments. There is something coarse and repulsive in Mr, 
O’Riordan’s language whenever he deals with the ladies that 
come up as Napoleon passes. A French critic, even saying the 
same thing, would never so sin in expressing it. True, nothing 
could be more immoral than the age of the Directory, yet it jg 
not correctly described in the phraseology of Billingsgate, 
The boudoir may be ethically on a level with the street : yet 
there is a great distinction in manners. As Burke drew it 
admirably long ago. 

None the less, while deploring these lapses of exposition, 
we believe that Mr. O’Riordan’s opinion of Napoleon js 
generally sound: only it is not the whole truth. And ye 
think that Mr. O’Riordan knows it himself. Napoleon, 
though he never was the Superman of the Legend, was after 
all something. Beyond all denial, he was, for ten years, 
what Americans call “the big noise” in the world. And, 
as M. Albert Guérard acutely observes, it is just this about 
him which accounts for the somewhat paradoxical admiration 
he has always commanded in the United States, the Great 
Anti-Despotic Democratic Republic. Here, they felt, was 
Big Business. The Big Noise! Some MHustler, what? 
That is Napoleon—incarnate Vulgarity. And that is all he 
really wanted. Everything in the shop-window. Curiously 
enough, he said so himself, to Bourrienne: ‘a great reputa- 
tion is only a noise—all else fades, but the noise remains, 
and booms in after generations.” Napoleon made a very 
loud noise, and so got his heart’s desire : it will go on booming, 
quand méme. He was all ambition, otherwise empty—hence 
the perpetual restlessness, he could never be still: he was 
demon-driven by the thirst for gloire. And his Frenchmen 
loved him then, and love him still, not for any good he did 
for France, but because he gave them gloire : gloire, which 
they lapped up greedily as he poured it over them, as a cat 
laps cream: gloire, of all things the most worthless, was his 
guiding star. His was not the ambition of pride, of which 
in all his life, public or private, he never betrayed a spark: 
but its ape, the ambition of vanity, rotten at the core. Hence 
it was, that vulgarly arrogant in success, he invariably went 
to pieces in adverse fortune, behaving like a dastard, crumpling 
up or running away: he could never play a losing game, 
That is the acid test, which showed him up as base metal, 
But doubtless he was a brilliant gamester, who could bring 
off wonderful coups, when Fortune had packed the cards 
for him. So it may be that the final verdict on him wil 
never positively settle, balancing dubiously between that of 
Mr. O’Riordan’s fierce philippic, and that most masterly 
critical estimate written by Sir John Seeley. He will certainly 
never be a God again, the Noise notwithstanding. 

F. W. Ban, 


The Oxford Movement Leaders 


By L. Prestige. (Philip Allan. 6s.) 
Keble. By K. Ingram. (Philip Allan. 6s.) 
Newman. By F. L. Cross. (Philip Allan. 6s.) 
Cardinal Newman and Oxford. By J. M. Flood, 
and Watson. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuer first three of these books belong to a series of Lives of 
the Tractarians which claims to be a complete library of the | 
Oxford Movement. It is a proud boast to make ;_ but if 
biography can ever justify a claim to be the soul of history, it | 
will assuredly be in connexion with a great religious move 
ment. For religion is caught and not taught ; it relies for its 








Pusey. 


(Nicholson 


spread upon a type of propaganda which is the direct result | 


. . . . . a 
of the contact of one personality with another. For. its put | 
poses organization and machinery are of little use. Charactet | 











is all-important. 


As an aid to the study of character these books are al | 


illustrated with portraits of their respective heroes. It i) 
interesting to notice that in each case recourse is had to th | 
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~~ series. One wonders whether this is altogether 

Possibly Newman owes his pre-eminence in the popular 
En as much to the highly idealized representation by 
Richmond as to the exquisite art of his Apologia. If the 
general public had easy access to some of the representations 
preserved at Oriel and Trinity it is quite possible that another 
wtimate of him might gradually be framed. On the other 
hand, no one could guess the character of Pusey as the devout 
and heroic lover from the grim and grisly professor deline: ated 
by Richmond. It is probably Keble who is least disguised 
by the artist. The gentle and refined features, which to the 
reverent still have about them a puckish suggestion of 

“Monkeybrand,”* display the strength and cheerfulness which 
jid more than anything else to perpetuate the results of the 
Oxford Movement in the Anglican Communion. 

One would hardly draw the judgement contained in the 
ist sentence from Mr. Ingram’s pleasantly written biography. 
He is obviously anxious not to exalt his subject overmuch ; 
he does not count him either a great poet or an_ original 
thinker. Keble himself would have agreed and would indeed 
have repudiated that latter suggestion with horror. He re- 
presented what he believed to be the old tradition of Angli- 
anism, and he was proud to be able to claim that what he 
and his friends were teaching he had himself learned from 
hisfather. In that tradition he remained steadfast to the end, 
It was from him that the others drew their strength. He 
was not the man to initiate movements. Froude contended 
that he himself had to act as “* poker to Keble’s fire,” and 
the dating of the Movement from Keble’s Assize Sermon was 
just a private whim of Newman’s. But everyone went to Keble 
foradvice and he was Pusey’s confessor for many a year. 

It was Pusey, thus fortified, who bore the brunt of the 
A true popular insight, and not the mere accident 
of first signing a tract, led to the Revival being dubbed 
“Puseyism,”” a name by which it is still known on the 
(ontinent. The very fact of Pusey’s longevity was far more 
important than is generally recognized. He was born with 
the century, and his association with the Movement lasted 
nearly fifty years. He was thus able to live down the opposi- 
tion he had stirred up in his own University and to become 
an honoured member of its governing body. This is sympto- 
matic of his work for the Movement. He supplied it for 
half a century with vast stores of learning and a large pro- 
portion of his own limited wealth, to say nothing of sagacity 
and the prestige of a position that could not be ignored. In 
the end he ruled the policy of the English Church Union as in 
earlier years he had determined the policy of the Tracts. 

We are fortunate in having a sympathetic account of him 
by Mr. Prestige, who, a glad adventurer at this particular 
kind of literature, has given us one of the best short biogra- 
phies we have read. It should do much to reinstate Pusey in 
the popular esteem and restore to him that foremost place in 
the Movement which recent writers have tended to deny him. 

The reason for misjudgement on this head is due to the fact 
that everyone is so taken up with Newman. Of the two books 
devoted to him in our present list Mr. Flood’s is a chatty and 


struggle. 


agreeable account of Newman in his Anglican days. Dy. 
(ross, on the other hand, attempts no literary artifice—his 


hook ends as if it had been cut with a knife—but he does give 
us a first-hand study of Newman’s character and thought. 
From the point of view of an addition to learning his volume 
is far more important than its size would suggest. 

Dr. Cross is probably right in maintaining that, while the 
importance of Pusey and Keble is derived from the Oxford 
Movement, Newman would have been an exceptionally fas- 
cinating personality if he had never been associated with it. 
He believes that although the Apologia is meticulously accu- 
rate in its details, it gives all unconsciously a fundamentally 
inaccurate account of the course of Newman’s intellectual 
development. According to him) Newman’s secession was 
due not to any inherent necessity of his theological thought 
but to a weakness of character which he calls ressentiment, not 
resentment exactly, but that slave morality which in 
Nietzsche's view was characteristic of Christianity and 
enabled the Christian who had forbidden himself to meet. his 
foe in the face to content himself with a vietory over him in 
the imagination. ‘To this Dr. Cross would ascribe the seces- 
sion, the Apologia, and the attitude to the Roman Catholic 
authorities in the melancholy later vears. 








Well, that may be so, and in any case it is interesting. But 
may not a sufficient cause for Newman’s secession be found 
in the fact that he was just afraid? He had been undeceived 
about the bishops; perhaps he was not in the ark of salvation 
after all. To live without assurance was for him impossible. 
He sought it where at least its external guarantees seemed to 
his tortured mind secure. It was this weakness that nearly 
wrecked the Movement, as it was the more commonplace 
sturdiness of Keble and Pusey that saved it. 


J. W. C. WAND. 
Shakesperian Tempests 
The Shakesperian Tempests. By G. Wilson Knight. (Oxford 


University Press. 12s. 6d.) 

In the house of criticism there are many rooms, and Mr, 
Wilson Knight has chosen for his own the one where you 
investigate the words, singly and in association, which a poet 
uses, both to penetrate the poet’s meaning—the one, that is, 
beyond the merely syntactical—and to make you more alert 
to both words and meaning when you go back to the original 
and read them. This is a line of criticism more than worth 
while, and Mr. Knight has already given us two admirable 
examples of it in The Wheel of Fire and The Imperial Theme, 
his poet being always Shakespeare. 

In this new book he attempts to get still closer to grips with 
Shakespeare by tracing throughout his works the imagery and 
association of tempests and storms in Shakespeare, and up to 
a point this is extremely useful and stimulating—even exciting. 
That tempests should indicate passionate emotions, tragic 
tensions, dreadful happenings ; and that music on the other 
hand should be the /eit-motif of love and concord, is, of course, 
not strange. What is extraordinary is the consistency with 
which Shakespeare used them. What, however, is more im- 
portant is the gradual growth Mr. Knight has revealed of the 

significance of tempests in Shakespeare’s plays. In_ the 
earlier plays, and in the poems, they are somewhat episodic ; 
tempests and music intertwine with the other symbols and 
actualities, and help to make up the body of the work. Let 
Mr. Knight state his own further thesis : 

“In the Histories tempests are powerfully related to the tur- 
bulences of actual life, but they are for the most part confined to 
imagery. In the Romances they are, in relation to the several 


plots, often actualized; but those plots themselves are close- 
twined with realism, and the tempests, actual though they be, 
remain in the background. In the great Tragedies, however, the 
tempest becomes often the very heart of the organism.” 
And later : 

“The last group of plays shows again a development. We 


have seen tempests become wedded to the plot, closely entwined 
therewith, and expanding their significance symbolically throughout 
the drama. Now the poetic image tends not only to blend with, 
but actually to become the plot.” 

All that is extremely interesting. The question is whether 
Mr. Knight does not, on the top of this, force the issue much 
too far and too minutely, in pursuing the significance of 
Shakespeare’s handling as he * penetrates into the meta- 
physic of disorder. 

In his Introduction (in which he by the way slashes some- 
what too sweepingly at the “ disintegrators ” ) Mr. Knight 
inveighs against scholars who attach themselves too firmly to 
one angle of criticism, and singles out the students of sources. 
He says, quite rightly, that the discovery of sources does not 
** explain ” Shakespeare ; but has anybody ever supposed that 
it does ? He goes on to say, with reference to Antony and 
Cleopatra, that “* Shakespeare read and re-read Plutarch 
especially because the Plutare han and Shakesperian imagina- 


tions have much in common.’ We must therefore conclude 


that there was much in common imaginatively between 
Shakespeare, Daniel, Dryden, and—save the mark—Sir 


Charles Sedley ; so that much ice does not seem to have been 
cut there. It is true, of course, that any room in the house 
of criticism may become a prison ; but the doubt is whether 
Mr. Knight has not converted his own room into just such an 
airless enclosure. 

For our faith in the value of his investigation begins to 
weaken when we find him bringing every little sprat into his 
net : a number of sprats make an impressively large haul, but 
they do not make a whale ; and when Mr. Knight asks us to 


see profound * tempest ” significance in “ floods of tears ~ (to 
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choose one out of many commonplaces), we begin to wonder 
whether the whale will not on closer inspection turn out to be 
2x boatload of sprats. If Shakespeare were to have written 
the sentence I have just concluded, Mr. Knight would com- 
ment enthusiastically on the characteristic sea imagery (if I 
had said “ bargeload ” he would become more excited still), 
symbolic fishing references, and so on. Take again: 
“. «» » “we profess 

Ourselves to be the slaves of chance and flies 

Of every wind that blows.’ 

Wherein ‘ chance’ and * wind’ are clearly equated.” 
But—good heavens !—what is there in that ?  Every- 
hody knows that “the wind bloweth where it  listeth.” 
Reading only this book, an innocent might suppose that 
Shakespeare was a dull dog, with a very limited range of 
ideas, and a constantly recurring succession of the same 
images to express them in. In fact, Mr. Knight has spoilt a 
very good theme by hunting it beyond its proper limits. One 
of the merits of a good critic is to know exactly what any 
particular instrument will do, and to make it do that and no 
more. Mr: Knight has ignored the principle. 

In his Conclusion he abandons any critical pretensions, and 
indulges in a Jong outpouring of emotive passages in a kind 
of Paterian rhythm—without, however, any of Pater’s pre- 
cision of thought and phrase—but which conveys nothing to 
the reader except Mr. Knight's own reactions to storms and 
to the sea, and to music, at the end of which he declares with 
glorious irrelevance : ** Thus the dynamic and universal drama 
of the Christian Trinity does not, must not, personify the 
spirit of Negation ....7 To goon: ‘ Likewise tempests and 
music, interdependent in their reciprocal action and continual 
recreation, their blending and withdrawal, the many facets 
which they present to our contemplation, these are positive 
ultimates beyond which the mind can scarcely dream a pro- 
Jounder possibility.” To arrive at this finality we have been 
asked to consider Shakespeare’s plays, David Copperfield, 
Villetic, Wuthering Heights, Lycidas, Ode to the West Wind, 
Spenser, Dryden, Byron, Browning, Bacon, Dante, Burton, 
Moby Dick, D. WW. Lawrence, Mr. T. S. Eliot, Hudson, The 
Ancient Mariner, * Britannia Rules the Waves,” Carlyle, the 
wreck of the ‘ Titanic’ .... In short, this time Mr. Knight 
has disappointed us. 


ee 


Bonamy Dosrér. 


The Team Spitit 


New Country. Prose and Poetry by the Authors of New Signatures, 

Idited by Michael Roberts. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
Tus is a genuine affair of young writers, not one of those 
attempts to pass off pterodactyls (like the undersigned) as the 
coming race. Only Mr. Plomer, perhaps, to whose prose story 
about a sixth of the volume is allotted, haunts the conscience 
of the editor, being “older.” Mr. Roberts himself confesses a 
single pre-War memory, but we will not dwell on this, which his 
comrades have clearly accepted as inevitable in a capitalistic 
system. As in New Signatures, Mr. Roberts comes forward 
energetically as the leader of the band which includes still 
most of those who provided that lively and illuminating mis- 
cellany ; Mr. Empson, who now keeps his tent in Japan, is 
among the absentees. The present Hogarthian Night’s (or 
Dawn’s) entertainment is a combination of prose and verse. 
it is a valuable performance, though I fear there will be both 
Communists and Comminists (how diflicult life is !) who will 
not think so. 

To the ordinary enquirer, New Country is valuable as a 
statement with illustrations of the way in which several young 
ininds of uncommon powers are regarding the present and the 
prospect. It is a composite didactic. ‘This effect is.displayed 
immediately ; for when we have attended to Mr. Roberts in 
his editorial duties, and apprehended approximately that the 
new writers have employed quite naturally a set of images of 
modern existence, hitherto suspect, we are given Mr. Day 
Lewis's “* Letter to a Young Revolutionary.” This is a kind of 
Operation Orders, seasoned with comments on the dreary tasks 
involved (“try asking Class E to tea with Class F,” ‘“* You 
simply have no notion what an elemental fury you'd raise in 
the placid bourgeoise housewife if you started taking away 
some of her silver spoons ...”’). Mr. G. F. Brett comes next 


———— 
with a paper called ‘* Science Marking Time ”—and we find 
him taking sides with Newton against Professor Hessen, and 
generally artful about the ‘“* science +- bourgeois ” decision, 
Mr. Stephen Spender, whose prose is less jerky and insistent 
than the preceding, follows. with thoughts on “ Poetry ang 
Revolution.” Let those who are alarmed lest their faith jy 
poetry as seen through Milton or Thomas Campion or G, y, 
Hopkins be proved a delusion, consult this steady summing. 
up. Need the bards who do not feel an impulse to hymn th 
Dental Parlour or Sowing by Acroplane do so? Mr. Spender 
(it is his funeral) suggests that they need not. 

Amid a series of lighter numbers, short stories and sketches 
(I should not have called Mr. Plomer’s colonial character-study 
a “lighter number,” but it is ‘ out of series ’’) Mr. Roberts 
releases a comic spectacle : ‘* The Intellectual Ferment of th 
Post-War Years.”” This item introduces the effigies of a great 
many recent pursuers of literature, theology and the ultimate; 
on “ thin Hegelian duckboards ” the sons of woman hurry ty 
battle, and Ariel Poets supply the place of aircraft in the 
ingenious skies sparkling with apophthegmal Archies. Behinq 
all this joyous artifice, Mr. Roberts stands the critic of oy 
intellectual pantheon. Nothing is coming of it? Let that 
echo die away unheeded while we turn to the poetry depart. 
ment of New Country. After all—as things are—one good 
poem—as poems are hitherto understood—is suflicient for the 
day ; to quote Mr. Spender, “‘ separate poems are separate 
and complete and ideal worlds,” into which we desire our serene 
admission. 





Mr. Auden comes forward with a ‘** Prologue ”’ of remarkable 
beauty, and holds us for a time as though he were the Matthew 
Arnold of our day, ending his poem moreover with an ocean 
simile that the Victorian would have perceived with congenial 
admiration : he might have asked Mr. Auden a question or two 
by the way on his punctuation. This “ Prologue” oyer, 
Mr. Auden proceeds with his theme, the fate of England. In 
the course of ‘‘ A Happy New Year ”’ he surpasses Mr. Roberts 
in the way of a wild spectacle with what as an old soldier] 
might call Fred Karno’s Army—a Skeltonic tunning of 
celebrities, and traits, of this present time, ‘‘ the dingy difficult 
life of our generation.” Since there is already a tendency to 
label Mr. Auden, I may observe that this satire defies any 
labellings. But if he does not look out he will be noosed as the 
Schoolmaster Poet. 

The section of poems, this time, seems to me mainly to 
depend on Mr. Auden. True to the habit of English poets, 
Mr. Richard Goodman finds his highest ease in an ‘ Ode in 
Autumn.” Four pieces from ‘* The Magnetic Mountain” show 
Mr. Day Lewis sometimes keenly powerful, sometimes maga 
zining it, but still urging the case against that bad “* middlema 
of God,” 


* Who raised his hands to brand a Cain 
And bless a submarine— 
Time is up: the medicine man 
Must take his medicine.” 









Mr. John Lehmann avoids making sonnets of ideas somewhert 
about sonnet-capacity, iambic refiections. Mr. Charles Madge 
invites the intelligentsia to “ the diflicult early stages ” ofa | 
new earth. In his best poem, the editor exemplifies the now 
‘familiar country ” of images from pit and laboratory, mingle 
with those of old usage. There are here also four poems by 
Mr. Spender, acute in psychology and impression ; four by 
Mr. Tessimond, who in ** Steel April’ describes ** my civiliza- 
tion” with some directness, with vitality of rhythm and 
phrase ; lastly, some examples of Mr. R, E. Warner’s address 
to all concerned, on the present discontents and the way ott. 
** Come then, companions . . .”” Mr. Warner invites even the 
fat men among us to join in, without watch-chains. The whol 
theory which the miscellany communicates is quaintly deci 
rated with such details of impatience and individualism. | 
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Spain and Holland 


Letters from Holland. By Karel Capek. (Faber and Faber, 


3s. 6d.) 
towards the New Spain. By Joseph A. Brandt. 
) 


of Chicago Press. 22s. 

OQxe naturally distrusts people who write about places in 
series: the author of a book entitled Scotland For Ever, 
who follows it up with France for a Fortnight, and then 
writes The Sweden of the Swedes, is a man one suspects. As his 
net widens, our faith in his authority weakens. But Karel 
Capek only writes letters from places—Letters from England, 
Letters from Spain, and now these Letters from Holland. 
He is the very best sort of traveller, which means, among 
other things, that he is not a bore. He is modest about 
the places he has been to, and about himself in relation to 
them; his letters are a joy to receive because they are full 
of the zest of his own enjoyment. He illustrates them with 
delicious, unaffected little drawings, but he writes rather 
better than he draws. And as he surely travels as well as he 
writes, he must be a wonderful person to go about with— 
so good that he deserves the supreme pleasure of travelling 
alone. He skims just a little more than the surface of things 
as they are in different places, and is content to have enjoyed 
his trip immensely ; so that one does not quarrel with him even 
when he describes places one happens to love oneself, because 
he is almost always beautifully right, so far as he goes. How 
could he be wrong, when he knows what travelling is all 
about and has such good eyes to see with? His present book is 
shorter than the others ; after reading it, one would very 
much like to go to Holland—though of course one wouldn’t 
have as much fun there as Mr. Capek. 

On the other hand, there is little profit and less pleasure 
to be extracted from reading this history of Spain in the 
nineteenth century ; one might wonder whether many people 
found pleasure in living it. Welter of Constitutions, pronunci- 
amientos, treacheries, bombast and poverty; the spectacle 
of a great nation in ruins, misgoverned, struggling for 
improvement and misgoverned again, is depressing. Mr. 
Brandt seeks to point a moral and adorn his tale, but it sinks 
under a weight of dates, only a few of which are significant, 
though in an unhappy hunting-ground of politicians all will 
appear transcendental. His moral is that Spain has at last 
achieved the Second Republic it deserves ; and his adornes 
are scanty. 

It is said in Spain that one Spaniard alone is always Don 
Quixote, two are the Don and Sancho, and more are a herd of 
mules, The life of the mules is not the concern of this book, 
for it is a political history. But, if not one and all Quixotes, 
many of the prohombres of Republican liberalism and Royalist 
reaction were characters of an exceptional interest which 
Mr. Brandt does not succeed in conveying to his readers. 
His admiration for Castelar could not perhaps be expected 
to make of that magnificent orator an interesting personality, 
nor could appreciation of his rhetoric bring its fervour, in 
translation, up to date. Yet, with many others, the names 
and the actions of Prim, Espartero, Primo de Rivera, 
Romanones and Alfonso XIII are to be found in these 
pages ; their qualities are missing. Sr. de Madariaga, covering 
the same ground in his Spain (written before the change of 
régime), gave us both events and Quixotes against a distant 
background of the mules. Mr. Brandt, writing now, has 
travelled a long route towards the New Spain, but much of 
both the new and the old in his book escapes us. 

Joun Marks. 


Highly Combustible 


The Tinder-Box of Asia. 
and Unwin. 10s. 6d.) 
Tuis is a valuable book. Its author, described by the publishers 
as “the New York Times expert on the Far East,” knows 
China well and Japan (one gathers) fairly well. He has lived 
through many of the events which he describes and the 
significance of which he in most cases justly assesses. He 
has a sense of history as well as a sense of proportion, and 
his survey of the manoeuvres by which Russia and Japan 
used to jockey for position in Manchuria shows a nice appre- 
ciation of ulterior motives. If his writing notably lacks 
distinction and if he is sometimes guilty of inaccuracy (Tibet 


(University 


By George E. Sokolsky. (Allen 


is not “actually under British control”) Mr. Sokolsky has 
made a workmanlike contribution to the study of modern 
China. 

To summarize the facts and conclusions which are implicit in 
his choice of so combustible a title would be to cover ground 
which is in the main familiar to everyone. The peculiar merit 
of Mr. Sokolsky’s book lies, not in his able restatement of the 
major issues, but in his illuminating asides—his references 
to personalities and portents of which he has had first-hand 
experience. If he does not say all there is to be said about 
the domestic interplay of political forces which has largely 
determined Japan’s Manchurian policy, he is at least sug- 
gestive ; the reader is reminded that to appreciate develop- 
ments north of the Wall he must keep one eye, and sometimes 
two, on Tokyo. 

The best chapter in the book deals with the vexed question 
of Communism in China. Mr. Sokolsky traces the growth 
of this movement from Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s telegram of con- 
gratulations to Lenin in 1918, through the organization of the 
Young Socialists’ Association and the Chinese Communist 
Party, to the Kuomintang-Soviet alliance. He analyses the 
reorganization of the Kuomintang on something like Com- 
munist principles (noting, however, that Dr. Sun’s “ socialism 
—the right of the people to a livelihood—bears no Marxian 
traces’); he follows the rise and fall of Borodin, that curious 
figure, speaking no Chinese yet directing policy at Kuomintang 
meetings, possessed of an uncanny flair for ability in his 
subordinates. ‘ Borodin seized upon tne death of Dr. Sun as 
a glorious opportunity.... The deification of Sun Yat-sen 
was the most astute tactical move in broadening the support 
for the Nationalist cause.’? Then came the troubles of 1925, 
and the swift emergence of Chiang Kai-shek as a political 
leader. In the following year, when he was as firmly in the 
saddle as any leader can be in China, he turned against 
the Russians; a Red terror was succeeded by a White, and 
Borodin fled. 

In his estimate of the present strength and influence of 

Communism Mr. Sokolsky is more specific than the average 
observer cares to be. To-day, he says: 
“the Communists assert authority over more than half of the 
Province of Kiangsi, Hupeh, and Hunan, and are in the process of 
conquering Fukien. They have also organized bandit groups in” 
(six other provinces) . . . ‘* Under Communist domination at this 
moment (June, 1932) is about 300,000 square miles of territory, 
inhabited by 90,000,000 people ... A central Soviet exists in 
Kiangsi Province. .. Tho Central Military Council of the Red 
Army controls between two hundred thousand and three hundred 
thousand troops who are inadequately armed. The discipline of the 
army is splendid. . . . The Chinese Communist Party is a section 
of the Third International. . .. Should the Communists occupy 
any Pacific port . . . they would be enabled to arrange for ship- 
ments from Vladivostok. This would make their defeat by Nanking 
still less likely.” 

Mr. Sokolsky sees the essential political struggle in China 
as one between Nationalism and Communism. He is far from 
hopeful of its outcome. Perer FLEMING. 
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Fiction 


By Granam GREENE. 


7s. 6d.) 
(Heinemann. 


Company K. By Wiliiam Marsh. (Gollancz. 

The Progress of Julius. By Daphne du Maurier, 
7s. 6d.) 

The World His Pillow. By James Barke. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 

Manassas. By Upton Sinclair. (Werner Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 

Angel-Face. By Archibald Marshall. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 


I was reminded of Buster Keaton while reading Company K, 
the pale long face, the melancholy eyes, the mouth that retains 
its closed passivity in the midst of slapstick. The world which 
Mr. Marsh describes is a world of tragic farce, where bombs 
take the place of custard-pies, and the sad even rhythm 
of his prose, which does not alter for wisecracks or incredible 
brutalities, is like the buried critic in Buster Keaton silently 
speaking : 

“T found the stairs at last and commenced climbing them care- 
fully on my hands and knees until I reached the top step, and felt 
cold air in my faco. I stood upright and raised my hands to show 
that I was net armed. I could not see, but I had a feeling that 
many men stood in front of me . . . * I’m blind and helpless,’ I said ; 
“Please don’t hurt me...’ There was silence, while I stoed there 
waiting, my hands raised above my head; and then somebody 
jabbed a bayonet through my body and somebody clubbed me with 
the butt of a rifle and [ fell down the stairs and into the dug-out 
again.” 

Mr. Marsh.-has divided his novel into a hundred and thirteen 
sections, each section a short close-up of a member of Com- 
pany K; there is no narrative sequence and only a few of the 
men are individualized. ‘The author's object is explained by 
one of his characters (but to speak of characters is misleading ; 
these are only a chorus of names stamped on identity- 
dises) : 

“ T wish there were some way to take these stories and pin them 
to a huge wheel, each story hung on a different peg until the circle 
was completed. Then I would like to spin the wheel, faster and 
faster, until the things of which I have written took life and were 
recreated and became part of the wheel, flowing toward each other, 
and into each other; blurring and then blending together into a 
composite whole, an unending circle of pain.” 


te 


He has succeeded ; his book has the force of a mob-protest 3 

an outery from anonymous throats. The wheel turns and 
turns and it does not matter, one hardly notices, that the 
captain of the company, killed on page 159, is alive again a 
hundred pages later. It does not matter that every stock 
situation of war, suicide. the murder of an officer, the slaughter 
of prisoners, a vision of Christ, is apportioned to Company K, 
because the book is not written in any realistic convention. 
It is the only War-book I have read which has found a new 
form to fit the novelty of the protest. The prose is bare, lucid, 
without literary echoes, not an imitation but a development 
of eighteenth-century prose. Compare Mr. Marsh’s cool, 
descriptive style: 

“A Very light went up suddenly, to break in the sky with a faint 
kiss, and against its flare I saw the intricate intrenchments of rusting 
barbed wire. I saw, too, the slow rain, gleaming like a crystal 
against the light, and falling in dead, unslanted lines to the 
field.” 

—with Miss du Maurier’s bookish prose. 

Miss du Maurier is a romantic masquerading as a realist. 
She has chosen to describe the progress of a French Jew, son 
of a peasant, from childhood to death, from poverty (in the 
Siege of Paris at the age of ten he makes a few sous by catching 
and selling rats for food) to wealth as the millionaire owner of 
a chain of restaurants in London. She has set herself an im- 
possible task, for she must couvince the reader of the authen- 
ticity of her foreign peasant, of her baker’s assistant, of her 
millionaire. Instead, she gives the impression of having read 
Zola and Bennett. She tries to tag her subject to earth with 
occasional grossness, but she lacks literary tact and the animal 
passions of her characters are a little comic. Everyone is 
than life-size; every overburdened with 
significance. When Julius Levy sacked a manager, the man 
“crept from the room like a beaten cur,” and when he pro- 
moted another, the man “grovelled at his feet and fawned 
upon his hand.”” When a character is killed in the South 
African War, he is described as “hacked to pieces on a plain 
in Africa.” But Miss du Maurier’s novel is not as bad as these 
quotations might make it appear; it is saved by its energy, 
This is not life, but it is sometimes a very good stage adapta: 


more action is 


tion of life. The characters murder, fornicate, kill themselye, 
with admirable vigour. Her description of the night journey 
from Paris through the German lines, of the child Julius ang 
his father hidden in a goods-wagon, touches the imagination 
with her selection of sounds and movements, the shunted 
trucks, the whistle of the steam, the foreign voices coming wp 
the rails. 

With Mr. James Barke reality breaks in, and shatters thy 
form of his novel in the act. This seems to be Mr. Barke’s 
first novel and he has not yet the skill which even ming 
German novelists seem to possess of letting contemporary 
affairs into their novels without sacrificing a pattern, By 
the merits of his novel far outweigh the faults. The ¢chig 
fault he shares with Miss du Maurier, a lack of literary tact, 
A reader opening his book at random might easily be repelled 
by a reference to “ the divinity of George Bernard Shay” 
He might be offended by the attempt to “ debunk ” Rabekis 
(°° So this was the muck that a man like Professor Saintsbuy 
could rhapsodize about ”) and Proust (“a sort of duck-billej 
platypus”). If he came on the thought “ Surely in th 
quiet, lonely places of Heaven there would be room for th 
lonely whaup,’’ he would almost certainly close the book, 
This is a pity. The novel has importance ;_ it expresses the 
state of mind of a class: ‘ after the Labour débdcle at West. 
minster, politics had become a mockery.” It is the equivalent 
in fiction of Mr. Scanlon’s Decline and Fall of the Labow 
Party. This story of a Scots peasant who is caught w 
into Glasgow industrialism, who joins the Labour Party 
only to find himself as he believes, and as thousands mor 
believe, betrayed by the Parliamentary machine, is intensely 
class-conscious. Hatred gives a fine vitality to the portrait 
of the coal-owner, Sir John MacGowan-Findlay, with his 
Highland home for shooting and his absurd kilts, seen first 
in argument with his gardener storming up and down a path 
with a lettuce in his hand and seen last as Lord Stevenford 
engaged in breaking the General Strike. Mr. Barke has 
littered this book with all his interests and reactions (many of 
them sentimental); towards the end he seems to hav 
realized that a novel should have shape and by an arbitray 
and inexcusable trick has brought his Highlander back to bi 
native village. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair’s Manassas was published in America 
in 1904 and describes the causes and opening stages of the 
American Civil War, but it has something in common with Mr 
Barke’s dissatisfaction with the contemporary scene. Ther 
have been more novels written about the Civil War than on 
‘ares to remember, but never*has the cause of the North bee 
so eloquently pleaded. Slavery is lent the interest of a co 
temporary evil. Behind these speeches on dead _problens 
and martyrdoms for dead causes can be heard the unsatisfied 
demand for social justice. Mr. Sinclair is not a stylist. 4 
critic has divided writers into three classes : Prophets, Priest 
and Purveyors. Mr. Sinclair belongs to the first class and his 
style is good enough for his purpose ;_ it is florid, but it has 
conviction ; it is full of clichés and poeticisms, but it he § 
speed. Mr. Sinclair’s publishers compare him with Stephe 
Crane. Crane was an artist and Mr. Sinclair is not. He owes 
something to Crane in his battle scene, but for the rest hes 
attempting something quite different. It seems to me 
impossible to read his book without sharing for the momett 
his excitement, indignation and hatred. 

All these books, even Miss du Mauricr’s, are for adult 
readers. Mr. Archibald Marshall is writing for ‘* childrs 
of all ages,” for dream-uncles, for the public which findss 
weekly Punch intellectually satisfying. Humour in this book 
takes the form of practical jokes ; one long story is devotel F 
entirely to a series of jokes by a child nicknamed Angel-fate § 
Mr. Marshall (again resembling Punch, not to speak of th 
dream-uncles) tries hard to keep up with the ideas of what 
alls les jeunes. ‘This is how he imagines they speak : 


“There appeared a young man in white flannels, who thus ad: 


‘Hullo, old funny 


dressed Pamela in the language of the day : 
face !’ 


* Hullo, old gargoyle, 


’ 


she suitably replied.” 


The more intellectual sit in box-rooms discussing Galsworthy 
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“a new classic 


NIS PETERSEN'S 


THE STREET 


OF THE 


SANDALMAKERS 


THE TIMES: 


“A dramatic story, set in the 
niulieu of everyday humanity. 
Many carefulty drawn char- 
acters fill out the great canvas 


of the book, 


so convincingly 


that they will live with 


the reader 


long after the book is laid by 


“The wealth of characterisa*® 
tion emerges unimpaired from 
a wealth of detail 
affords no mean impression 
of the rich complexity of 
Imperial Roman life.” 


which 


—SUNDAY TIMES 


HUGH WALPOLE: 


«In scenes like the Satur- 

nalia and the crucifixion of 

the heathen slave, there are 
pictures whose 


VIVIDNESS 
1s astonishing. 


“The background of the 
story is alive with detail; 
detail that ts never cumber- 
some nor merely erudite. 
Mr. Petersen has done that 
most difficult thing—he has 
translated his great knowledge 
is astonishing. 


“There is much humour and 

gaiety and always every kind 

of changing life. And the 
boy in the centre is 


UNFORGETTABLE.” 
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A Desert Flight to Timbuktu 


WILLIAM SEABROOK’S 


Air Adventure 


tells of his experiences on his mission to secure the 

memoirs of Pere Yakouba (described in “* Fungle 

vays”’), whitch will be published later under the 
title ‘“* The White Monk of Timbuktu.” 


“We must not spoil Mr. Seabrook’s exciting story 
by anticipation. But we can and do advise it as an 
excellent companion for the Easter holiday. It has 
a reat idiosyncrasy of character to recommend it 
as well as the nature of its theme.’’—Observer 
(editorial). 

“A thoroughly enjoyable story of travel.’”-—Man- 
chester Guardian. j 


Illustrated. 8/6 net. 2nd Impr. printing. 


n> 
aT 


R. S. Surtees 


Author of “ Hunting 


By FREDERICK WATSON, 
12/6 net. 


Pie,” etc. Illustrated, 
“Mr. Watson has done admirable justice to his 
theme. Here the reader wiil find no revelations, 
no psychoanalysis, no gossip, but a portrait of 
that typical figure of a past order, done with the 
understanding of a kindred spirit.’”’-—Times. 


“Belongs to the best type of biography. .... 
Every page is intetesting. Further, it possesses 
an historical value as a record of the unparalleled 
social transition of England during the Victorian 
era, and as such can be recommended to every 
class of reader, whether fox-hunters or not.” —Field. 


The Girl 
through the Ages 


By DoroTHy MARGARET STUART CDMS" 
““Punch’’). Illustrated. 7/6 net. 


“ Miss Stuart, for whose work I have long had a 
great admiration, has skilfully blended stories of 
people and things. It is a companion volume to 
The Boy through the Ages, and gives in fascinating 
detail the story of giri-life from Babylonian and 
Egyptian days to Victorian times. The repro- 
ductions of contemporary pictures are quite 
delightful.” —E. M. DELaFIELD in Morning Post. 


8 
Mystery Novels for Easter 


Murder on the Glass Floor 


By VIOLA BROTHERS SHORE. 7/6 net. 


“Tt is as much a novel of character as a thriller 
in the ordinary sense, and it must be judged a 
success in a mode which is becoming increasingly 
popular.”’—Morning Post. 


The 
Transatlantic Ghost 


By DorotTHy GARDINER. 7/6 net. 
“ Miss Gardiner is a find. . Shows that she 
has a delightful sense of humour which she uses 
judiciously to heighten her exciting moments. A 
most satisfactory thriller. It is also a well-written 
novel.” —Eric GILLETT in Sunday Times. 
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Current Literature 


WAYS OF ESCAPE 
By Sir Philip Gibbs 
Mr. J. M.. Keynes once compared economists to dentists. Sir 
Philip Gibbs’ new book (Ways of Escape, Heinemann, 8s. 6d.) 
suggests a similar comparison. ‘I am not an economist, 
just the ordinary fellow trying to understand things,” he 
writes. Such candour is certainly engaging, but as at 
least fifty per cent. of any book such as his, devoted as 
it is to a discussion of the world crisis and to suggested 
remedies, must deal with economic questions, this con- 
fession’ of ignorance is not altogether encouraging. What, 
for example, would a patient feel if, as he sat down in the 
dentist’s chair, he was told, ‘* Of course, I am no dentist, but 
just an ordinary fellow trying to understand teeth” ? 
Sir Philip Gibbs’ pages, in spite of much good sense, do, it 
‘must be admitted, substantiate their author’s view that he is 
no economist. On the other hand, they show that their author 
has had first-hand knowledge of many of the important events 
of the last ten years. Above all, they show that whatever Sir 
Philip Gibbs is not, he is a first-rate journalist. Thus, if we 
find the later chapters of the book, which are devoted to such 
questions as ‘“* Money, Men and Minds” and ‘ Society and 
the Individual”, unsatisfactory, we cannot but admit the 
combined force and sensitiveness of his first chapter, entitled 
“* World Bewilderment.” This chapter is really a sketch of 
the state of mind prevalent throughout the world to-day, 
and it is admirably done. The present mood, he says, is one 
of doubt which shows signs of deepening into panic. ‘* Men 
feel,’ Sir Philip Gibbs writes, ‘“‘.as though mysterious and 
malignant forces over which the human mind had no control 
were bearing down upon the nations and the individual.” 
And he quotes a terrible letter from a young German which 
ends: ‘* We belong to a youth without hope in the future and 
without happiness in the present.” Even if he has no 
remedies to offer, Sir Philip Gibbs has done us all a service 
by so well expressing the tragic mood of the moment. 
THE MACEDONIAN 
By Mary Butts 
This brief and compressed study of Alexander the Great 
(The Macedonian, Heinemann, 6s.) is more satisfying than 
many more comprehensive and detailed portraits of its 
subject. ‘The legend of Alexander (if it is permissible to 
use the term for that which receives historic sanction) was 
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started before his birth. Macedon had reached a si 
point in her affairs. Throughout that decade the 


= : : intere 
Philip’s diplomacy had been accumulating ; st on 


While military 


success had brought the kingdom over which he reigned Withiy 


striking-distance of the headship of the Greek states Th 
idea of Greek unity was in the ascendant in Macedon, focus H 
against the Imperial monster of Persia. The birth of om 
to Philip and Olympias was consequently awaited with = 
eagerness that attended as much a symbol as an eyent ™ 
his parents, the symbols were different: their character 
were complementary ; Philip, practical in affairs and hak 
headed, a rationalist and unsensitive, already outlining in 
anticipation the career of a son who would be born jn hi. 
absence to complete the neat pattern of his own achievement. 
Olympias, passionate and irresponsible, surrounding herself 
with all the paraphernalia of superstition, and gaining, as the 
time of her delivery drew nearer, a troubled buoyancy from 
the knowledge of her son’s divinity. This divergence jn the 
anticipations of his parents was mirrored in Alexander’s life. 
his life indeed, as Miss Butts describes it, was the logical 
conclusion to their wishes. The current of his ambition for 
a unity throughout the world, which would supersede the 
petty conception.of the city states, was deflected by his other 
personal ambition which resulted in the assumption of divinity. 
The letter, which Miss Butts presents, from Callisthenes {o 
Aristotle describing the events which led up to this conclusion 
is a masterpiece of indirect narrative. Throughout the book 
Miss Butts does not describe events directly, so much ag 
their reflections in the minds of her characters. Her narra. 
tive, presented in a series of brief, episodic sketches, and 
charged with dramatic tension, has the force of a swiftly 
moving film, the cumulative effect of which is weakened by 
one historically unavoidable but fundamental defect: the 
climax of Alexander’s life was not his death, but his assump- 
tion of divinity ; after this, owing to the convention of the 
author’s narrative method, subsequent events represent 
a descent from climax. Apart from this, the book achieves 
all the virtues of its ambition. Miss Butts’ subtle and excellent 
prose is the perfect vehicle for the communication of her 
thought. It is a pleasure as well as an object lesson to read, 
THE AFRIL REVIEWS 

The Nineteenth Century opens with an article by Mr, 
L. S. Amery, who asks ** What is wrong with the National 
Government ?”’ and answers that it is not national enough 
and does not govern sufficiently. He-.is distressed at its 
reluctance to advocate Protection and Preference as whole. 
heartedly as he would do and at its ‘* anxiety to live up to 
the atmosphere of Geneva.” He would revert to the War 
Cabinet of five Ministers untroubled by departmental details 
and get them to frame and apply a policy. Lord Astor 
discusses ‘* Price ‘Control in Agriculture” in a_ pessimistic 
spirit ; he foresees that the control will become too bureau 
cratic and that the towns will revolt against the higher 
prices which may have to be paid. Teachers, parents and 
even some boys will be interested in Mr. Guy Boas’s spirited 
plea for a reformed education in ** What should we teach?” 
He detests marks and examinations and would simplify 
and humanize the old public school system ; but his plan 
demands a new kind of teacher. Sir Herbert Samuel, who 
is devoting his leisure to philosophy, contributes an im 
pressive defence of Determinism under the title of “ Cause, 
Effect and Professor Eddington.” He observes very justly 
in a postscript that, if results do not follow from causes 
—as Professor Eddington seems to think—the social and 
political reformer struggling against difliculties may a 
well give up hope. 

The National Review presents the Die-Hard case forcibly 
in Mr. Patrick Denver's article on ‘“* Dangers of Surrender 
in India” and Sir George Buchanan’s ‘** Are We also to 
Ruin Burma?” ‘and in other contributions. A contrasting 
note of optimism is struck in Mr. Alfred Bossom’s arti¢le 
* What cannot Roosevelt do?’ which is a reply to the 
writer who in last month’s issue suggested that the new 
President could do little or nothing. Since Mr. Bossom 
wrote, of course, Mr. Roosevelt has done a good deal. Lady 
Milner, reviewing Mrs. Millin’s recent memoir of Rhodes 
contributes some of her own reminiscences of that remarkable 
man. She recalls his generosity to all, and his courage 
and power of making friends: she saw him walk amolg 
the fanatical teachers and students of El Azhar at Caito 
and gain their respectful attention, though Christians 3 
au rule never pass the gate. 

Miss Evelyn Underhill sums up ‘* The Spiritual Significance 
of the Oxford Movement” in a sympathetic article in the 
Hibbert Journal. Yt renewed the English Church’s conta 
with history and‘ tradition, revived the liturgic and sact 
mental worship and, Miss Underhill thinks, gave fresh 
impetus to spiritual life, as, for instance, in the revival df 
religious orders and the devoted work of priests in_ pot 
parishes. A brief paper by Professor Rudolf Otto, * In th 
Sphere of the Holy,” indicates all too tersely the essen 
of his teaching. Sir Alfred Ewing’s Hibbert lecture ® 
** Science and Social Problems ” is notable for his insistent 
on the ultimate responsibility of the individual. 
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| By A. M. Carr-Saunpers and P, A. WILSON 


H and “able = to give a comprehensive account 
| of its subject. . 


/ EARLY GREEK SCULPTURE 


| By STANLEY Casson, 


Il Edited by S. H. Hooke 


lished in E ngland since a map 
| Frazer’s ‘ Folk Lore.’ . . y 
—Oxford Magazine. 16/- net 








THE PROFESSIONS 


25/- net 
“ An extremely interesting book... . / A vigorous 


’—Law Times. } 
THE TECHNIQUE OF 


Illustrated. 25/- net 


“.,. By approaching the subject from the workshop 
instead of the study, Mr Casson has done a great 
service, particularly to those who, capable of appre- 
ciating the art, are still unquz alified to pick their way 
through the mass of historical literature by which 
it has been obscured and distorted. + 

—Times Literary Supplement a 


THE 
ADVENTURERS 
OF BERMUDA 
10/6 net By | 
©. «, bnere ‘can be ‘little H. WILKINSON 
doubt that this is the most 

With 8 


important volume on Old 
Testament interpretation pub- 
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illustrations and 
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AN ENGLISHMAN JOINS THE GANGS 


LIMEY JAMES SPENSER 


**A most remarkable book. It can be 
accepted without hesitation as a statement of 
fact. . . . So this is America! ” 
—SIDNEY DarkK in Everyman. 
10/6 net 


MURDER AT THE VARSITY 





Q. PATRICK . 


** A thriller that really thrills.” 

—Sunday Times. 
“Mr. Patrick has drawn Cambridge life 
well.” —Times Literary Supplement. 7/6 nel 


WHY SHOOT A BUTLER? 
GEORGETTE HEYER 


** The rudest detective in the literature of 


crime.” —Sunday Times. 7/6 wit 


HENRY CROMWELL 


R. W. RAMSEY 
** An admirable biography.’”-—Times. Miwa 


NORTHMEN OF ADVENTURE 


€. MARSHALL SMITH 
A book of the Vikings, 16/- net 
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East End Mission 


Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, 








2,000 patients treated 


weekly by 5 doctors 


Many of them are children. All are in need. None of them is 
te for medical benefits under the National Insurance Act. 


Insufficiency of food, 
firing and clothing are 
distressingly general in 
East London. The past 
winter has been a time 
of much hardship in 
homes of _ poverty. 
Health has suffered 
considerably. No 
wonder that our five 
lady doctors are so 
constantly engaged in 
fighting sickness and 
disease. 


Will you help in this 
necessary effort to 


A NIGHT CALL. 


increase health and happiness among the very poor ? 


e Rev, PERCY INESON, Superintendent, 






London, E. 1. 
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Ae 

= EAST-END STAR,” the Monthly Magazine 
f the Mission, sent free on application. 
’scinating articles and pictures of _East-End life. 





ALF, SARAH and 
the LITTLE ‘UN 
will be grateful 
for your response, 


Full of 
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All the new books 


Every one of the new books published 
this Spring, in fact any book, whether 
advertised or reviewed in “The 


Spectator ” or in any other publication, 

may be obtained through any Book- 

shop or Railway Station Bookstall of 
W. H. Smith & Son. 


Express book service 


Should any book you wish to purchase 

be temporarily out of stock at a branch 

of W. H. Smith & Son, there is an 

Express Book Service by which it can 

be procured for you quickly and 
without extra charge. 


W.H. SMITH & SON 


Newsagents ? Booksellers ’ Librarians ? Stationers 


1250 BOOKSHOPS & BOOKSTALLS 


Head Office: 


Smith & Son, Lid., Strand House, London, 


WwW. w.c, 2. 
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Motoring 


The Owner-Driver’s Problems 


By Joun 
Iv it is a truism to say that the motor-car has to-day 
taken-its unnoticed place in the day-to-day life of every- 
body who can afford to buy one and pay: for its upkeep, 
it is just as true to say that only a minority really think 
so: There is still a good deal left in the mind of the 
general public of that instinctive or sometimes uncon- 
scious distrust of a highly complicated piece of machinery 
which was naturally implanted there about thirty years 
ago when reliability (of a sort) had to be paid for very 
dearly indeed. ‘A deplorably large number’ of owner- 
drivers in this country and, unfortunately, of potential 
owner-drivers are still convinced that the ownership of 
even a well-made car—and there are very few others now 
~-must entail trouble, expense and responsibility out of 
all proportion to the amount of pleasure, convenience 
and. comfortable travel enjoyed. It is in the hope of 
dispelling this illusion and to afford practical help to all 
owner-drivers that these articles are written. 

While a practical knowledge of the working of the 
different parts of a car is an invaluable assct to the man 
who must make his motoring economical and, which 1s 
almost the same thing, trouble-free, general reliability 
has reached so high a pitch to-day that one can aflirm 
without any exaggeration that nothing but ordinary 
common sense. is necessary for anyone successfully to 
run a modern car. There are, of course, a few people 
who have no mechanical sense at all, who will never 
gct to know a car by that sympathy which is instinctive 
and makes its proper care as natural a job as it is fascinat- 
ing, but there is no reason whatever why even those few 
should fail to make a success of what is for so many an 
easy and delightful hobby. Most makers issue instruc- 
tion-books which, despite the inevitable inclusion of 
mildly technical terms, tell their customers everything 
they must do and how to do it. It is to their interest to 
see that their cars make and keep a reputation for fool- 
proof reliability. It is their laudable ambition to sell 
** Everyman’s” motor-car, and, with very few exceptions, 
they have succeeded beyond the dreams of the most 
optimistic prophets of a few years ago. 

Trouble sometimes arises, whether in carburation, 
ignition or other points, but except in a scattered few 
cxamples of cars that are built without eflicient super- 
vision or sent out without having been subjected to 
proper and exhaustive testing of every part, this is nearly 
always owing to neglect on the part of the owner. Occa- 
sionally you will come across a car, execllent in other 
respects, in which vital and sensitive parts are fitted in 
positions none too accessible. When that admirable 
thing, the magneto, was the almost universal ignition 
unit there were some notorious cases of contact-breakers 
that could only be adjusted with the help of a mirror or 
after the floor-boards had been removed. Carburettors 
were sometimes hung so low that the job of dismantling 
and re-assembling them took hours instead of minutes. 
With the coil system now in general use the distributor 
can ‘be and nearly always is arranged so that work on it 
is as easy as on a bench, and at least one of the most 
widely-used carburettors is so designed and placed that 
anyone who can use a clock-key and apply his fingers 
usefully can keep it clean almost without dirtying the 
latter. 

The newcomer to motoring is still, as in the last twenty 
vears, likely to be bewildered by the wide variety of cars 
from which he must make his choice. For the present I 
propose to deal only with the selection of a new car. 
There are probably more and better real bargains to be 
picked up second-hand just now than at any other time 
since cars were built, but the procedure of buying one of 
these is entirely different from that of buying a new one 
and is, moreover, a subject demanding special treatment. 
There are, after the question of the price to be paid, three 
main points to be borne in mind when making your final 
choice. Unless you are buying what is known as a 
“sports ” machine, be very sure that the car that seems 
to you the most promising has plenty of room and plenty 
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PRIOLEAU. 


of power. Always buy the biggest and the most powerful 
for the available money, and always choose the higher 
quality. These, I admit, are seldom found together jy 
the same car at a low price, but the principle holds gooq 
Quality in a motor-car, if you are for comfort, peace of 
mind and economy, is at least as important as in anything 
else. It means good design, material and construction, 
and therefore reliability and, an important factor, pride 
of ownership. In normal times it also means that a much 
better price second-hand for it will be offered when the 
time comes to sell it. 

It is essential to buy a car which is comfortable fo, 
driver and passengers on long journeys and in all weather 
conditions. Cramped space and discomfort induce 
tiredness, one of the most fruitful sources of accident 
and lead, sooner or later, to a hatred of the whole Car, 
It is impossible to enjoy anything when you are uncom. 
fortable, and, after a short time, it is practically impossible 
to drive safely. Immediately related to this question js 
that of adequate power. It is a commonplace that 
“nobody wants to go fast,” but it is the strict truth 
that everybody wants to drive comfortably and without 
prolonged effort. You may never want to exceed fifty 
miles an hour, but like to drive lightly and easily at 
forty or forty-five, to-day the average running-speed of 
most cars over 12 h.p. If this is so it is fatal to buya 
‘ar whose maximum speed is fifty miles an hour, In order 
to keep up your running-specd at over forty you will, on 
the average British road, be constantly driving at the 
maximum of which the engine is capable. This is 
extremely disagreeable for you and, in the end, bad for 
the engine. 

Your best plan is to narrow the choice down to two 
or three machines of the best quality and_ reputation 
you can afford and then decide upon the most con- 
fortable and the fastest. Do not be misled by that 
flourishing post-War bogey the horse-power tax. If you 
are hesitating between two otherwise equal cars, on 
of, say, twelve, and the other of fourteen horse-power, 
take the latter. The difference in petrol and oil con 
sumption is not likely to be perceptible and the odi 
forty shillings, distributed over twelve months’ taxation 
cannot make the difference between being able or not 
being able to afford the more sensible car. 

It does not matter very much, from the point of view 
of general satisfaction, whether you buy a four- ora 
six-cylinder car, but the points for and against each 
design are interesting from the point of view of the 
inexperienced owner-driver, and I propose to discus 
them in a succeeding article. For the moment the 
important thing to remember is thc the chief requisite 
of a modern car are quality, comfortable accommodatio 
and liveliness. 












FREE TRAVEL ADVICE 


ARE YOU CONTEMPLATING 


: (1) A Spring or Summer Cruise 
(2) A Continental Tour 
(3) A Holiday somewhere in Britain 
(4) A Motoring Holiday ? 


WHY NOT ASK FOR ADVICE 


FROM THE TRAVEL MANAGER 
OF “ THE SPECTATOR "2? .- - 


Inquiries are treated in confidence. The more detailed requirements } 
can give, as regards number in party, duration and approximate cost © 
holiday, time of departure and so on, the easier will be 

providing you with the necessary information, Please enclose 4 


envelope for reply. 


THE TRAVEL MANAGER, “ THE SPECTATOR,” 
99 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 


IF SO, 
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« Shall | not take mine ease at mine Inn? ”’ 
SHAKESPEARE, 


43 


— yes,” agreed Henry, staring down from 
the bedroom window, ‘but in the good old days 
we should have heard the coach come clattering in— 
sweating horses, saucy postboys, twopennorth o’ brandy- 
and-water for the fat driver ..” 


“only wish,” sighed his wife, ‘‘ that you'd try to be 
more consistent. You can have your ‘good old days’ 
here and now. Switch off that electric light and call for 
candles. Cancel your order for a hot bath and a 
paper to-morrow. Cut your dinner off a haunch of 
venison. Oh yes, and don’t dare to put that telephone 
all through to London.” 


“It was Stevenson, with his infernal ‘iron horse’,” 
mourned Henry, ‘‘ who killed all the old traditions. How 
Meredith hated it, too. It even killed conversation— 
there are no alehouse wits now.” 


“H’'m, what | heard of the conversation of those 
golfers and fishers in the little bar downstairs sounded 
witty enough. As for traditions, don’t you see that by 
a turn of the wheel—quite literally—the modern car 
has brought back to the old hostelries and inns much of 
the glory of those coaching days.” 


“It may be, it may be:?” 


“Why, this very house we are staying in, this actual 
room with its low rafters, both are redolent of the old 
days. I'm grateful for that—but, my word, I’m even 
more grateful for my grape-fruit in the morning, for the 
car that’s going to carry us another hundred miles 
to-morrow, for my bath, for these fine white sheets.” 


“| grant you that.” 


“Don’t you see that we're making the best of two 
worlds here in this Trust House—in any Trust House 
for that matter. We get the ancient atmosphere, the 
architecture, the courtly welcome (I’m sure the Manager’s 
name is Boniface), the traditions. And yet we get none 
of the gcod old discomforts—instead there is excellent 
food, a good cellar, garage, heating—everything. Even 
on the point of cost, | fancy we are winning.” 


You're always right, my dear,” said Henry. 
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GOOD WHISKY 
deserves 
FRESH SODA* 


Write for the free Trust House 
booklet giving complete 
classified list of hotels every- 
where together with prices and 
road map. 


Lunch 2/6 : Dinner 3/6 : 
1/3 or 1/6. The cost of over- 
night accommodation, i.e., short 
dinner, room, bath and breakfast 
varies—but nowhere exceeds | 5/-. 


TRUST HOUSES 


TRUST HOUSES LTD.96aSHORTS GARDENS,W.C.2, Telephone: Temple Bar 7741 


204 DIFFERENT HOTELS .. .. ONE SERVICE 


T.HS.1 





«x The serving of Schweppes 
Table Waters exclusively is 
a sure sign of the standing 
of any hotel or restaurant, 





BY APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 
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Finance—Public & Private 
The City and the Budget 


Avr a moment when so many fanciful and even, perhaps, 
picturesque views are promulgated concerning the forth- 
coming Budget, I am afraid that the opinions held in the 
City with regard to the national finances and the forth- 
coming Budget may seem to be terribly prosaic. Never- 
theless, and because I know that The Spectator welcomes 
views from all standpoints, I shall venture to express very 
briefly some of the views held in financial circles with 
regard to the very difficult task which the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer will face on the 25th of this month. 

Before, however, dealing with prospects for the forth- 
coming Budget, one word must be said with regard to the 
results for the past financial year which closed on March 
31st. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, it may be 
remembered, had made no allowance in his Budget for 
any payments by us during the year on the American 
War Debt, and on the other hand had also made no 
allowance for payments on the War Debts due to us by 
our Allies. It is, however, a matter of history that the 
United States insisted on the payment of the War Debt 
instalment due last December, and the amount in our case 
was just under £29,000,000 on the rate of exchange 
ruling at the time. But while we made this payment we 
exacted nothing from our Allies, adhering to the friendly 
arrangement reached at the Lausanne Conference. 
Mainly in consequence of this payment to America the 
year closed with a deficit of £32,279,000. Deducting the 

Var Debt payments the deficit would have _ been 
£3,322,000. Moreover, the Government was undoubtedly 
justified in pointing out that if all the payments normally 
due to this country on War Debts during the period 
July Ist, 19382 to March 31st, 1933, had been received in 
full the national accounts, even allowing for the payment 
on the American Debt, would have balanced with a 
surplus of over £5,000,000. Tlowever, this must be 
regarded as among the “ might have beens,” and of this 
actual deficit of £32,000,000 odd about £15,000,000 was 
met out of the Sinking Fund and the balance by borrowing. 

Fai In Income Tax. 

As regards the revenue for the past year, the two 
dominating features were the heavy fall in Income and 
Surtax revenue and the great increase in Customs receipts. 
The Chancellor had estimated for a total shrinkage under 
the head of Income and Surtax of about £88,000,000, but 
the results show that he had over-estimated the receipts 
by nearly £14,000,000; the actual shrinkage was nearly 
£52,000,000 ; thus testifying to the severity of trade 
depression and also, perhaps, to the injurious effects 
of high taxation. The big increase of £31,000,000 under 
the head of Customs was, of course, entirely due to the 
imposition of the new duties and even so the amount 
received was under the Chancellor’s estimate to the extent 
of about £7,000,000. 

As compared with the original estimates, supply 
expenditure increased considerably -owing to the extra 

»rovision which had to be made for unemployment 
leacate, but compared with the final revised estimates, 
including the supplementaries, there was a_ saving 
of about £10,000,000. 
FutTurE Prospects. 

Such is the brief summary of -the main features of 
last year’s accounts, and it must be admitted they do 
not afford a very hopeful basis for estimating Budget 
yrospects. Whether Mr. Chamberlain will include in 
his new Budget provision for the American Debt payment 
remains to be seen, but even without claims in that 
direction it is quite clear that the Chancellor will have 
great difficulty in obtaining a surplus. As the result of 
Jast year’s Debt Conversion he will probably have 
achieved savings amounting to at least £30,000,000 on 
the Debt Service, and it is also likely that having regard 
to the present abnormal conditions he will not hesitate 
to use the Sinking Fund of about £32,000,000. But, 
even granting these possibilities, which together involve 
a total of between £60,000,000 and £70,000,000, there 
can be little doubt there will be a still further reduction 
in the coming year under the head of Income and Surtax. 


as 


Indeed, unless there should be some great improvement 
in trade in the meantime, or unless there should be some 
vast sums of uncollected arrears for the past year, there 
may easily be a further falling off of £30,000,009 is 
that direction. Given a continuance of very cheap wii 
it is possible that there. may be some still further 
saving in the Interest charge on the Debt, but it is very 
difficult to see how Mr. Chamberlain can visualize 
more than a moderate surplus of £15,000,000 to 
£20,000,000, which would be insufficient to effect a 
reduction of even 6d. in the Income Tax, unless, of 
course, he made the reduced tax applicable only in the 
second instalment, in which case, of course, the revenue 
for 1933-4 would not suffer. 


SUGGESTED WINDFALLS. , 

One has even heard the suggestion that, should ther 
be some early plan for stabilizing the currency at 4 
devalued level, the writing up of our stores of gold 
would give the Government a profit which might he 
regarded as a “ windfall.” That suggestion, however, | 
must decline to entertain at the moment, first, because 
I cannot believe that the Government would allow any 
plans for devaluation and stabilization to be hastened 
by the exigencies of the Budget, while, in the second 
place, if and whenever such stabilization and writing up 
of gold occurred, there could, of course, be only one 
object to which the “ profit ” could be assigned, namely, 
Debt redemption. : 


Tue Bupcet Must BaLance. 

In the City there is considerable sympathy with the 
Chancellor in the difficult task which lies before him. 
Moreover, its difficulty is not lessened by the varied 
character of the gratuitous suggestions which are being 
made. The financial purist would adjure him to balance 
the Budget at all costs and not even to lay a hand on the 
Sinking Fund. At the other extreme we have some of 
our modern economists practically telling him to never 
mind about the Budget, but to give the nation a tonic 
in the shape of a remission of taxation at whatever cost, 
the idea apparently being that this tonic will in some 
remarkable way cause people to spend more and thereby 
stimulate the national revenues. I cannot help thinking, 
however, that these optimists, quite apart from the 
unsoundness of their suggestions, leave out of account a 
very important factor, namely, the psychological. It is 
quite true that reduced taxation can have a * tonicky” 
effect and can even stimulate spending power on the part 
of the individual, but-I suggest that this stimulus comes 
not merely from the actual reduction in taxation, but 
from the assurance that the cause of reduction isa 
sound and prosperous Budget, thereby making_ the 
taxpayer feel that the remission is a real one and not 
likely to be followed at some comparatively near date 
by a re-imposition of the tax. If, therefore, the 
Chancellor were at the cost of an unsound Budget to 
remit taxation, the City believes—and, I think, correctly 
—that the net result would be unfavourable ‘to the 
National Credit and even to public confidence itself. The 
City, therefore, while prepared to admit the justification for 
using the Sinking Fund for one year, believes that at all 
costs the Budget must be balanced, and whether it can 
be done by some reduction in possible wasteful expen 
diture, or by fresh taxation of a kind least likely to affect 
purchasing power, remains to be seen. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Quiet MARKETS. 
Wiri the exception of Gold Mining shares, which have beet 
active and strong on the satisfactory character of the returns 
for March, the Stock Markets have been quiet during the 
past week. This is probably due to a_ recognition 0 
the fact that the next two or three months are likely to see 
important financial and political developments which may 
easily affect the financial and industrial outlook for many 
years to come. Before three months have passed it would 
seem almost certain that important developments will have 
taken place both as regards War Debts and the World Eee 
nomic Conference. Meanwhile, two further factors have tended 
to restrain Stock Exchange business, one being the uncertainty 
with regard to the nature of the Budget to be unfolded a 
(Continued on page 516.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





. 
NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 
INDIA’S EXTERNAL TRADE FIGURES 
siR CHARLES C. MCLEOD ON THE OUTLOOK 


, ordinary general meeting of the National Bank of India Ltd. 
Id on Tuesday, April 4th, at the Wesleyan Hall, Bishopsgate, 
Jondon, E.C., Sir Charles C. MeLeod, Bt., the chairman, presiding. 
Tho gener®’ manager, Mr. Ross Munro, having read the notice 
wnvening the meeting and the report of the auditors, 
The Chairman said: Gentlemen, the report of the directors and 
the accounts to December 3lst, 1932, have been in your hands for 
me days, and I presume you will allow me as usual to take them 
as read. (Agreed.) a a : 

To deal first with the balance-sheet. On the liabilities side, 
wurent, fixed, and other accounts at £30,1 13,000 show an increase 
ofabout £2,300,000 on the previous year. This Ineed scarcely remark 
has been @ Very Common experience amongst banks during the past 
year and may be taken as indicative of the paucity of satisfactory 
‘wlets for profitable employment of funds and of the desire to safe- 
guard capital pending the improvement in general world conditions 
which we all hope for. Bills payable are about the same, while 
geceptances for customers show a small increase of £100,000. 

ASSETS. 

On the assets side our cash and bullion at £4,590,000 show an 
ierease of £750,000, and our investments totalling £13,800,000 are 
up by about £1,000,000. You will observe tiat our cash and 
gcurities, apart from our bills of exchange, which item includes 
Treasury bills, total some £18,400,000 against current, fixed, and 
other deposits of £30,100,000 ; in cther words, we show readily 
realizable assets equal to over 60 per cent. of our deposits. Including 
hills of exchange the percentage is 80. ‘ A very strong position,” 
to quote & newspaper comment on it, but it is a position of 
liquidity which is not so profit-earning as we should like to see it, 
for I need scarcely point out to you that the income from such a 
position whilst safe is much less than is obtaining when our funds 
are functioning in their legitimate sphere, namely, that of the 
finance of exports and imports. Our securities are all gilt-edged, 
and owing to the appreciable rise in values during the past year, 
hoth on this side and in India, these show, of course, a considerable 
appreciation over book values. 

Prorit AND DIVIDEND. 

From the accounts im your hands you will observe that the net 
profits amount to £450,197 4s. 6d.; compared with £470,018 18s. 7d. 
for the previous year. Including the amount brought forward the 
available distributable profits amount to £729,007 4s. An interim 
dividend at the rate of 20 per cent. per annum has already disposed 
of £200,000 of this sum, and we now propose a further dividend at 
the same rate, less income-tax, to add £50,000 to the officers’ pension 
fund, to transfer £30,000 to contingency account, and to carry for- 
wird a balance of £249,007 4s. As usual, all bad and doubtful 
debts are fully provided for. The total figures of the balance-sheet 
have been more than maintained. It will interest you to see that 
the further reduction in expenses of management which I forecast 
a year ago has eventuated. 

Worip PROBLEMS. 

Notwithstanding that trading conditions during the past year 
were difficult, it must be very satisfactory to you that our earnings 
were sufficient to enable us to maintain our dividend at the rate 
of 20 per cent. (Hear, hear.) In times of uncertainty like the 
present it is impossible to make forecasts for the future with any 
degree of accuracy, except that profit-making conditions, with 
the low rates of interest now ruling for money and the lower yield 
on our investments, seem to become more difficult from day to 
day, and it would be rash for me to predict results for the current 
year, Consequently on the basis of existing conditions the present 
rate of dividend might be difficult to maintain. 

We can only hope that the impending conferences of the nations 
will provide a solution of the stagnation in world trade through a 
return of confidence and a rise in the price of commodities. Exchange 
restrictions must be removed and a readjustment of tariffs effected. 
The problems to be faced are world-wide, and it is satisfactory 
to know that America is realizing that our troubles are also theirs. 
Certain it is that India will be one of the first to benefit from any 
improvement in world commodity prices, and in that improvement, 
identified as we are to such an extent with the export and import 
trade of India, we will naturally share. Our relations with all 
our constituents, Indian and others, are of the happiest. Consider- 
ing the very difficult year we have passed through I trust you 
will consider the results I have placed before you are satisfactory. 
(Hear, hear.) 








TH 


was he 


Gorp Exports. 

In my remarks at our last annual meeting I referred to the 
exports of gold from India after Great Britain departed from the 
These continued during the 
past year and the net exports were valued at about £57,000,000, 
When computing the value. it has to be remembered that the 
average rate in sterling per fine oz. during the year was approxi- 
mately 118s. 1d., as against the old parity of 85s. per fine oz., and 
that consequently the figure I have mentioned of £57,000,000 
actually represents a smaller quantity of gold than formerly. 

During the calendar year of 1932 the net exports were 9,500,086 
°., which amount, it is interesting to note, was less than the 
het imports during one previous financial year of the Government 
of India, namely, 1924/5, when the quantity imported was 
11,965,221 fine oz. Even viewed in conjunction with the exports 





which took place during 1931, amounting to 5,170,396 oz., it 
cannot be said that India’s gold stocks have been reduced to any 
appreciable extent, although recent exports h-ve played an 
important part in enabling the country to maintain a favourable 
trade balance at a period when commodity prices have been at 
alow level. The highest price paid was 130s. 8d. on November 30th, 
1931, when dolar exchange was 3.15}. Imports of silver into India 
during the period under review were on a small scale, their value 
being £1,240,000 only. 
ImMpoRTS AND Exports. 

The exports of gold have been of material advantage to the 
Government in connexion with exchange which has remained very 
steady throughout the year at a fraction over Is. 6d. per rupee. 
The Imperial Bank rate shows the low average of 5.019 per cent., 
which is the lowest for many years. Some comparative figures 
I am now going to quote will give you some idea of the decline 
in the most important commodities. Taking the total exports 
from India (including re-exports) they have fallen from 169 crores 
in 1931 to 138 crores in 1932. The fall in imports is not so pro- 
nounced, being only two crores down from 1931 at 133 crores 
against 135 crores the previous year. 

Jute exports have fallen in value from 12 crores in 1931 to 9 crores 
in 1932, but raw and manufactured jute together only show a 
decline of 2 crores. The total exports of raw and manufactured. 
cotton have declined from 36 crores in 1931 to about 19 crores in 
1932. On the other hand, imports into India of cotton goods and 
yarns have increased by about 25 per cent., both from the United 
Kingdom and Japan. The exports of wheat are quite negligible 
and no imports into India are recorded. Rice exports from Burma 
are less than last year, India again taking the largest quantity. The 
price of paddy was unusually low, at about Rs. 70 per 100 baskets, 
and has since further declined. The balance of trade in favour of 
India was higher at 79 crores, as against 61 crores in 1931. 

CoTron AND JUTE. 

Conditions in the Bombay cotton trade have not shown any 
improvement, and the spinning industry is dull and uninteresting. 
Competition from Japan has had a very serious effect on the 
Bombay cotton mill industry. The jute industry in Bengal has 
remained dull throughout the year, mills are only just covering 


their manufacturing charges, with very scant surplus for dividends. 


Consuming countries have been buying the manufactured goods in 
a hand-to-mouth fashion owing to the uncertain financial outlook 
abroad. Future prospects at present are not very reassuring, but we 
have some hope that more stable conditions in trade in America 
may lead to an increased demand for manufactured goods. The 
coal industry remains in an unsatisfactory state and prices remain 
low and unremunerative. 

Conditions in East Africa have not improved, and a further fall 
in most commodities produced in that country does not conduce to 
a recovery in her prosperity. We trust the recent discovery of gold 
may develop to something substantial, and so help to recover some 
of her former position. 

THE TEA InpustTrRY. 

There is evidence of a recovery in the tea industry. The very 
serious losses shown in the 1931 results owing to a heavy increase 
in production and consequent increase in stocks, induced producers 
to consider a scheme of restriction for a lengthened period in order 
to arrive at a reasonable stage of equilibrium between production 
and consumption, which has resulted in a comprehensive scheme, 
now rapidly approaching completion, in which the Dutch, Indian, 
and Ceylon Governments are taking an active part. The desire of 
the producers is not, I understand, to raise prices to an inordinate 
degree, but only to restore the industry to a reasonable measure of 
prosperity. When finally completed it will be of special relief to 
Assam, which province is so dependent on the tea industry. 

Inp1a’s RESOURCES. 

India is a country with vast quantities of commodities in world- 
wide demand and with great mineral resources. Given freedom 
from political interference and a rise in essential commodities such 
as India produces, her position will be one of the first to improve, 
and our position will improve accordingly, for a better price to the 
producer will enable larger purchases of this country’s goods. To 
my mind the principal menace to our import trade with India at 
present is the dumping of goods of all sorts by Japan. This hits 
our Manchester trade severely, but India is alive to this matter 
from enother point of view, and that is the effect it is having upon 
her own mill industry in Bombay and Ahmedabad, and there are 
hopes that the Import Tariff Commission will deal with this. There 
is a great demand for anti-dumping legislation. I understand that 
this dumping by Japan covers a multitude of articles apart from 
art silk and cotton goods. Arising out of this the existing import 
duties are being continued for six months to enable the Tariff 
Board to consider the whole matter. 

IMPROVED CREDIT. 

The progress made in the balancing of the Budget has been 
remarkable, and the repayment and conversion of high-priced 
securities have been favourable factors in raising Indian credit. I 
cannot do better in this viéw than quote you the Finance -Minister’s 
own words at the opening of the Budget on February 26th at Delhi, 
particularly in reference to gold exports : 

“The Government’s policy of gold exports had guided India 
in a period of unexampled difficulty, at the end of which India 
found herself with greatly improved credit, strengthened reserves, 

freedom and security, her private trade unimpaired, and not a 

single interest in the country damaged.” 

To the efficiency of our managers and staff at home and abroad 
must be accorded much credit for the results before you to-day, 
results attained in a most difficult year. They all merit our appreci- 
ation and thanks. (Hear, hear.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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VISIT CANADA 
FOR A NOVEL HOLIDAY 


ESCORTED OR INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 


THREE WEEKS ALL-EXPENSE TOURS 

from £62 return, covering ST. LAWRENCE 

RIVER, MONTREAL, OTTAWA. 
‘TORONTO, NIAGARA FALLS, &c. 





Outstanding Events this Summer : 
CHICAGO CENTURY OF PROGRESS EXPOSITION— 


fast service from Montreal by “The 
International Limited” —opens June 1st. 


REGINA WORLD’S GRAIN EXHIBITION— 
June 24th-Aug. Sth. 


TORONTO EXHIBITION—Aug. 25th-Sept. 9th. 


JASPER GOLF WEEK, CANADIAN ROCKIES— 
starts Sept. 4th. 


Return from New York if desired. 


“Apply for Tours Booklet “P” and all particulars:— 


(CANADIAN NATIONAL 


17-19 COCKSPUR STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, CARDIFF, 
GLASGOW, ete., or Local Agents. 





and at 














Extensive front. 
& 
Bracing air. 
& 
Record sunshine. 
a7 


Golf, tennis, 





: = GLORIOUS 
{fe DEVON fishing, etc. 
Write for lilustrated Guide to Town Cierk (Dox 7), or Secretary, 
Chamber of Trade (Box 7), Seaton, S.R. Expresses from London 
(Waterloo). “ Easter Holiday ” Tickets, outwards any train, April 12 
to 18, return any day up to April 30. Fare 25/9 return. 


bathing, boating, 








| THE SHAFTESBURY 
(Ragged School Union 1844 

SERVES LONDON’S POOREST 

AND CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


by means of 
CHILDREN’S MISSIONS INSTITUTE AND HOMES : 
CRIPPLE AID : SEASIDE HOLIDAYS : INFANT 
WELFARE CENTRES : CLOTHING, BOOTS, TOYS, ETC. 
DONATIONS AND GOODS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 
ARTHUR BLACK, General Secretary, John Kirk Heuse, 
32 John Street, W.C. 1, 
Treasurers: SIR EDWIN DODD, WALTER SCOLES, ESQ. 
89th ANNUAL FESTIVAL, QUEEN'S HALL, MAY Ist, 


at 7 p.m. 


, SOCIETY 











Sailors shrink from 
seeking charity. 


The vast majority of stranded merchant seamen do not 
seek charity—they seek work. So often they seek it 
in vain and sink into destitution. Many men with 
Master's certificates are unable to get employment even 
as able seamen. 
For 106 years The Destitute Sailors’ Fund has given 
such workless mea shelter, food, clothing, and best of 
all, has helped them to find a ship. The work of the 
Fund is threefold: temporal, moral and spiritual. 
| Funds urgently needed for the maintenance of the work 
of the Beresford Memorial Seamen's Rest, Wellclose 
' Square, London, E.1. 


Donations should be sent to the Chairman, Admiral H, 1. P. Heard, 
C.B., D.S.O. The Sailors’ Home, Dock Street, E. 1. 


~The Destitute Sailors’ Fund. 


President: H.R.H. The Prince George, K.C. 
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the end of the month, and the other being the near 9 
of the Easter holidays which usually tends to chec 
on the Stock Exchange. 
* * * * 
VICKERS. 

If only by reason of the importance of the undertakin 
and the wide ramifications of its operations, great interest 
always attaches to the annual meeting of Vickers, Limited 
which, it should be noted, is now a holding company, At 
the recent annual meeting the Chairman, General Sir Herber, 
Lawrence, drew attention to the fact that much of the poten. 
tial operations of the company was largely outside the contr 
of selling organizations. The company, he pointed oy 
could not increase the demand for armaments or expedite 
the replacement of obsolete ships, or augment the quantity 
of steel required. All that they could do was to endeayoy 
to obtain a fair share of the work that might be available, 


bd * * * 


PPproach 
k business 


Tue GoLp INDUSTRY. 

The latest report of the Union Corporation, Ltd., js ay 
interesting one in several respects. In the first .place, it 
was a profitable year, the realized profit of £290,907 showing 
an increase over the previous year, while the dividend has 
been raised to 3s. 6d. (English currency) per share, and the 
Reserve Account has been increased materially and has 
been raised to a total of £726,000. The chairman of the 
Corporation is Sir Henry Strakosch and that fact lend 
particular interest and value to the comments made by the 
directors upon the future of gold. After remarking that 
the abandonment of the gold standard by so many countries 
has raised the question whether gold is likely to lose its 
status as a basis for money and to cease to function asa 
medium of international exchange, the report marshalls 
almost unanswerable arguments in contention of the 
extreme improbability of the abandonment of gold as 4 
standard. The comments conclude thus: 

“The age-long demand for gold therefore, is likely to continue ; 
the ‘ gold premium ’ now available on the production of new gold in 
countries no longer on the gold standard should lead to increasing 
production of the precious metal; and the later possibility of 
reduced gold parities, and therefore of a stabilised increase in tho 
price of gold, gives hope that the present prosperity of the gold 
mining industry is more than a passing phase.” 

* * * * 


IMPERIAL CoemicaL INDUSTRIES. 

Such important financial interests are represented by the 
Imperial Chemical Industries that special interest always 
attaches to the annual report. On this occasion the state 
ment must be regarded as a thoroughly satisfactory one, 
especially having regard to the continuance of depression in 
so many parts of the world. The gross profit for the year 
was £6,415,000, compared with only £4,669,000 in the previous 
year, though for 1930 the gross profit was £5,180,000. This 
year the further amount is placed to Depreciation of £1,500,000, 
against £1,000,000 a year ago, and for Income ‘Tax £686, 
is set aside against £260,000. Even so, the balance remainin 
is £4,229,000, against £3,408,000. After paying the divideni 
on the Ordinary shares at the rate of 6 per cent., as comparel 
with 4} per cent., the balance forward shows an increase i! 
nearly £27,000. 



































* * * 
PROVISION FOR DEPRECIATION. 
Not only so, but it must be pointed out that before arrivig 
at the profit mentioned no less a sum than £2,256,9005 
charged by constituent companies in respect of maintenant 
expenditure and depreciation of wasting assets, and the repotl 
states that, as before, the profits contain nothing of an excep 
tional nature or by way of profits on sales of investments 
The Central Obsolescence Fund, which in the last balance: 
sheet stood at £5,662,000, has been increased by £1,000,00 
from profits and a further £1,000,000 from the Capital 
Reserve. From this total £3,662,404 has been written of 
shares and debentures and advances to subsidiaries a 
land, buildings, &c., thus leaving the fund at £4,000,000 0 
the latest balance-sheet. ‘The balance-sheet itself continu 
to be a liquid one, Cash and British Government Securitié 
at the end of last year standing at over £7,000,000, being # 

increase of £2,850,000 compared with the previous year. 

* * * * 
PORTLAND CEMENT. 

I referred last week to the very satisfactory report recent! 
published by the Associated Portland Cement Manufactures 


Ltd., and the good impression created by the figures of the 


report is confirmed by the statements at the recent annll 
meeting. A very striking statement was made by tl 
Chairman, Mr. P. Malcolm Stewart, showing the successti 
manner in which the cement trade has faced the continue 


trade depression. Mr. Stewart stated that the tonnage of cemel 


(Continued on page 518.) 
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COMPANY MEETING 


COMPANY MEETING 





— °°» 


THE ASSOCIATED PORTLAND 
CEMENT MANUFACTURERS, LTD. 





UNEMPLOYMENT AND SHORTER HOURS 


MR. P. MALCOLM STEWART’S PLAN FOR 
CO-OPERATION 





Tae thirty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Associated 
Portland Cement Manufacturers, Ltd., was held on Friday, March 
ast, at River Plate House, Finsbury Circus, E.C., Mr. P. Malcolm 
stewart, chairman and one of the managing directors of the com- 
pany, presiding. 

The chairman, after dealing with the items appearing in the 
balance-sheet, said :—The profit on trading at £758,724 shows an 
increase of £90,338, but it must be borne in mind that a full year’s 
profits are included in respect of the businesses acquired in 1931, 
whereas in that year only six months of such profits were brought in. 
The trading profit includes the compensation due under the working 
agreement with the British company, which was considerably more 
than in previous years. Interest and dividends on investments at 
$317,976 show a reduction of £37,646, due mainly to decreased 
returns from the cement companies in which we are interested 
overseas. ‘The world-wide depression has adversely affected cement 
companies operating abroad, our own included, and I am afraid we 
must continue to expect diminished returns on these investments 
until there is a general improvement in trading conditions. 

The total revenue for the year was £1,077,451, an increase on last 
year's figure of £52,739, and we are able, after meeting our debenture 
stock interest and providing £467,482 for depreciation reserves and 
debenture stocks, sinking funds and the a gous of the dividend 
amounting to £137,500 on the five and a half per cent. preference 
share capital, to recommend to you the payment of a dividend of 
seven per cent. on the 3,500,600 ordinary shares. This would 
absorb £245,000 and leave a balance of £3,300 to be added to the 
cary forward, which would then stand at £166,728. 


Tue CHECK TO NEw BuILpIna. 


During the past year we experienced two outstanding difficulties. 
There was the definite check sustained by building operations 
owing to the action of the Government in curtailing public expendi- 
ture by local authorities. However necessary it may have been, 
this action affected most seriously the building and construction 
trades, which offer such a high degree of employment. It has been 
calculated that eighty per cent. of expenditure on building and 
construction goes directly or indirectly in wages. 

The trading results achieved could not have been obtained but 
for the reduction again effected in the costs of production, pro- 
cured through the past heavy expenditure on factory reconstruction 
and mechanization. 


THe PROBLEM OF WorKING Hovrs. 


While our politicians and economists are wrestling with the over- 
riding problems designed to bring back the world from a state of 
chaos to order and make it a more agreeable place to live in, let 
industrialists plan a scheme of shorter working hours in order to 
make their contribution to the solution of unemployment, the most 
pressing problem of the day, and endeavour to promote a closer 
co-operation with labour. 

Many will say shorter hours will place an unbearable burden on 
industry by increasing the costs of production, and that the export 
of our products will be made more difficult. It is true that initially 
the costs of production would be somewhat increased, but I am 
convinced the advantages to industry from the resulting improved 
éficiency—particularly where the working hours could be con- 
densed into a five working-day week, and from decreased unem- 
ployment—would go far to mitigate the increase of costs once 
experience is gained. 

How aro we to set to work ? In the first place, let industrialists 
pproach the trade unions and say to them: ‘ Will you co-operate 
with us in an effort to reduce the number of unemployed ? Our 


eager is to put more men into employment by shortening the 


hours of work. We want to negotiate with you as to how the cost 
meurred should be apportioned, and propose that to mitigate any 
sacrifice which the worker would bear in shouldering a share of the 
burden of reducing unemployment we should secure for him a share 
In the profits of the industry and annually a weck’s holiday with 
Pay. 


Perhaps I may here again state my views with regard to wages. 
My creed is that fair wages must come first before interest on 
capital, and that when there are profits the workers should have a 

inthem. There is a wise and ancient Book which says: ‘* The 
husbandman that laboureth must be first partaker of the fruits.” 
at was written a few thousands of years ago. I could hardly be 
charged with being precipitate if I plead it should be rewritten to 
tun: ‘‘ Let him that laboureth be first partaker of the fruits, and 
when they are bountiful given a more abundant sharo thereof.” 
Can we not give labour a new charter, a charter which while main- 
taining or securing a fair standing wage gives the right to share in 
the profits of industry ? 








Incentive would be given to the worker by the knowledge that the 
reward for his essential labour would be no longer limited to the 
payment of his weekly wages. The majority of our workers perform 
their daily task under the confined horizon of fixed wages, and there 
is no scope for interest in the business as a whole which provides 
the means of livelihood. 


A PLEA FOR Co-PARTNERSHIP. 


Why should we not extend our outlook and offer our employces 
a partnership in industry, a share in the profits which they have 
helped to create, also the enjoyment of an annual holiday with 
pay ? Why differentiate between the man with a black coat and 
the man who takes off his coat to work ? Let us abolish these 
undesirable distinctions. Are these things practical ? I believe 
them to be. A number of manufacturers have set the example. 
Companies in which I am interested with capital of a market 
value of over £20,000,000 have also done so to a modest degree. 
Not one of us would retrace his steps. We have had our share- 
holders behind us ; they have not indicated their assent grudgingly, 
but I have invariably found that they welcome such proposals. 
(Hear, hear.) I feel they realize the gain to all of good will in 
industry. Adopt profit-sharing and you forge a link which binds 
capital and labour; it produces a changed atmosphere in which 
difficulties can be more readily dissolved and differences healed. 
It establishes a bond which enables all parties in industry to pull 
together. Some will say it is wrong to embark on such proposals 
in times of depression; not at all. Now is the time to build for 
prosperity, and in so doing we shall procure prosperity, but let 
us peg out the workers’ claim to a share of it, and so take steps 
to secure the happiness and contentment of the community. 

It is astounding that during this period of unprecedented 
depression industrialists collectively, despite the existence of 
powerful organizations, have made no effective plans to alleviate 
unemployment. The task is so heavy that individual effort is 
altogether insufficient. I believe the failure to be due to the lack 
of a fuller co-operation with labour. Had employers and employed 
been united in a common endeavour to foster industry, which pro- 
vides the means of livelihood for both, it is inconceivable that con- 
structive measures would not ere this have been forthcoming. 
The two forces in industry must be merged in a single effort if 
true prosperity is to be achieved. 

Cannot we quicken the pace to secure a closer co-operation ? 
What is needed is a revival instead of the slow conversion of 
industrialists and trade union leaders one by one. Surely we are 
not so bankrupt of ideas that we cannot plan to secure shorter 
working hours, a worker’s share in the profits of industry and a 
yearly holiday with pay. Instead of evolving clever reasons for 
delaying progress and adopting an attitude engendered by fear, 
let us with courage face the difficulties which some industrialists 
have already proved can be overcome. Make a modest beginning, 
tread the path of experience, employ simple methods, and the 
prize of good will in industry is won. (Applause.) 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY. 


If industrialists and trade union leaders would but show deter- 
mination in tackling these problems, the Government should not 
be slow in giving its help. 

The present Government has freely consulted industrialists and 
kept an open ear to suggestion, but has not the time come, in view 
of the magnitude of the issues involved, when the relations between 
Government and industry should be put on a more permanent 
footing ? Tho first step I would suggest should be taken is the 
co-ordination of Government interest in industry. This could be 
achieved by the appointment of a Minister of Industry; under 
him could be formed Departments with responsible political chiefs, 
each to deal with one or more industries, such Departments to be 
in substitution of existing Ministries and offices dealing with 
industrial matters. To each could be attached an advisory council, 
small in number, comprised of industrialists and labour repre- 
sentatives nominated by their respective interests but appointed 
by the Minister. Some such scheme is required if Government is 
to reap the advantage of business experienco and obtain ordered 
results from its interest and influence in industry. 


Ture IMMEDIATE OUTLOOK. 


With regard to the prospects for the current year, it is difficult 
to make a forecast in view of the many uncertain conditions affecting 
our wide trading operations. I can only state frankly the position 
asI see it. There is undoubtedly a definite improvement this year 
in smaller building operations. This may be the forerunner of a 
more general improvement. It is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment will hasten to take action, since a sympathetic attitude will 
not of itself reduce unemployment. On the other hand, it must 
be realized that the improvement in the smaller building operations 
is quite insufficient to give rise to a demand which will employ a 
satisfactory proportion of our production capacity. To accomplish 
this there must also be a good demand from larger construction 
work ; so far there is but little evidence of this being forthcoming. 
Then it must be realized that the home trade selling prices are 
lower and that this position, unfortunately, coincides with less 
favourable prospects for our overseas investments. A general 
improvement of trade at home and a lift of the world depression 
would mitigate these factors, but time will be required for this to 
take effect. Therefore, the prospects, as I foresee them to-day, 
hardly warrant the expectation of the maintenance of the results 
achieved last year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted, and a vote 
of thanks to the chairman, directors and staff closed the meeting. 
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exported from the United Kingdom last year had fallen away 
by only 7.2 per cent., whereas the decrease for the whole 
world was 19.3 per cent. The Belgian exports had fallen by 
31} per cent., Yugoslavia by 25} per cent., Germany by 46 per 
cent., France by 8.8 per cent. and America by over 14 per cent. 
The Chairman pointed out that the trading results achieved: 
by the company could not possibly have been obtained but! 
for the reduction which had been effected in the costs of 
production. This, in its turn, had been obtained through 
heavy expenditure on factory reconstruction and mechaniza- 


tion. 
% * * * 


A WELL-DESERVED TRIBUTE. 

Long after the recollection of the changes in the various 
members of the personnel of the Stock Exchange Committee 
resulting from the election at the end of March has faded, 
there will remain in the memory not only of Stock 
Exchange members but of the City the valuable services 
rendered by Mr. Herbert Francis Chamen during the many 
years when he filled the position of Deputy-Chairman. At 
the last meeting of the outgoing Committee, held last month, 
in passing votes of thanks to members who have held office 
during the year, the Committee ordered the following resolu- 
tion to be inscribed upon the minutes : 

‘The Committee wish to place on record their deep appreciation 
of the invaluable services which Mr. Herbert Francis Chamen has 
rendered to the Stock Exchange during the 19 years he has been a 
member of the Committee for General Purposes, and particularly 
during the last 10 years in which he has so ably filled the post of 
Deputy Chairman.” 

* * * * 
AN INDISPENSABLE Work. 

Although commanding the somewhat high price of £3, 
I should imagine that the circulation of the Stock Hachange 
Official Intelligence—the new edition of which has just 
appeared—can only vary in the upward direction, for with 
the constant increase in the number of securities quoted 
it becomes; if possible, increasingly indispensable as_ the 
standard work of reference concerning public securities. For 
the most part the book is a compilation of all the securities 
of Governments and companies dealt in on the London 
Stock Exchange, but information is also given on a large 
number not so dealt in, and this feature has resulted in a 
great increase in the number of companies of which par- 
ticulars are given. Other new features in the present edition 
are notes on Estate Duty and War Debts and Reparations. 
Reference is also made to the Stock Exchange regulations 
made by the Minister of Health during the past year to 
safeguard subscriptions to loans issued by Local Authorities. 
Special chapters deal with Municipal and County finance, 
Indian finance, Dominion and Colonial finance, British and 
Foreign finance and Company Law in 1982. The volume is 
edited by the Secretary of the Share and Loan Department 
of the Stock Exchange, and is published by Spottiswoode, 
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VICKERS, LIMITED 
EFFECT OF TRADE DEPRESSION 








GENERAL SIR HERBERT LAWRENCE'S Views 


THe annual general mecting of Vickers, Limited, wag he 
April 3rd at the Hotel Victoria, London, W.C. 

General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Lawrence, G.C.B. (chairma; 
of the company), in the course of his speech, said: The trading 
results of your company have again been adversely affected be 
the prevailing world-trade depression. The net profit is £529,038 
a reduction of £45,455 compared with 1931. P 

The most striking alteration in the balance-sheet, Compared 
with 1931, is the reduction of £1,934,490 in Government and 
Colonial securities and the increase of £2,410,891 in cash at bankers 
The investment of capital to-day presents unusual difficulties 
particularly in a company like yours where the investments must}, 
of a liquid nature, as, on any revival of trade, the cash resoureé, 
will be required to finance the various subsidiaries, particularly 
those undertaking shipbuilding contracts. The total floating 
assets are £8,071,616, compared with £8,518,377 in 1931. 

VickERS-ARMSTRONGS, 

As you are aware, the main activities of this company relate to 
shipbuilding—both warships and merchant ships—and armaments, 
The depressed state of the shipbuilding industry and the world. 
reduction in armaments have necessarily reacted seriously on tho 
trading results, and great credit reflects on Commander Crayen— 
the managing director—and those associated with him, that having 
regard to the difficult conditions which have existed, Vickers-Am. 
strongs have been able to pay a half-year’s dividend on the “A” 
preference shares. The company has to-day a better order book 
than a year ago. 

As mentioned last year, for five years the company has had tho 
benefit of the guarantee given by the Sun Insurance Co. as part 
of the terms of the fusion with Sir W. G. Armstrong Whitworth and 
Co., but this arrangement expired at December 31st, 1932. Th 
revenue for the current year will be reduced accordingly, although 
as a “set-off”? the company will have the benefit of the drastic 
economies which have been effected. 

The largest vessel launched in this country last year was tho 
‘Queen of Bermuda,’ built at the Barrow works of your-company, 
The fact that the Barrow shipyard delivered this ship in 53 weeks 
after laying the keel, reflects great credit on the company and 
those engaged in her construction. .. . 

ENGLISH STEEL CoRPORATION. 

The financial reorganization foreshadowed last year has been 
carried out, and the capital of the company reduced. In order to 
co-ordinate the whole of the production departments of Vicker 
Armstrongs, Ltd., and the English Steel Corporation, Commander 
Craven was appointed managing director of the English Stee 
Corporation at the end of April, 1932, and drastic changes in the 
internal organization of the company’s works have been made sine: 
that date. Satisfactory progress has been made with the in 
stallation of the new plant and tools, but it will be late in 1933 
before the work is completed. When this has been done, th 
English Steel Corporation hope to possess the best equipped sted 
melting department, forge and machine shop equipment in ths 
country. 

When the purchasing power of the world is restored the demani 
for steel will again revive, and those steel concerns which, like 
ours, have taken steps to put down modern and efficient plan 
should reap the reward of their foresight. 1t will be a matter for 
regret if any attempt is made by legislative methods to interfer 
with the conduct of an industry which only needs some slight 
improvement in world conditions to employ again the greater patt 
of its present idle productive capacity. 

GENERAL OUTLOOK. ; 

On the basis of any of the accepted measures employed to apprais 
the economic standard of industrial prosperity, the past year indi- 
cated a greater wave of depression than 1931. The profits 0 
industrial companies were generally lower or losses greater ; unell: 
ployment showed an increase, prices of primary commoditiés 
remained at consistent low levels and below production costs, 
while there was a general decline in the volume of trade. Never 
theless, there is a growing opinion that the depth-line has touche 
bottom in the sea of world depression. 

Before normal conditions can be restored there are complicate! 
world problems to be solved. The present trend for economi 
nationalism must be arrested and a sancr international vieW 
regarding the interdependence of all nations must be adopted. A 
final and definite settlement of inter-State debts arising from tle 
War is also a condition precedent to any revival in world trade 
It is not so much a readjustment of world economics which i 
required as a settlement of international maladjustments, botl 
political and financial. 

There has latterly been some slight improvement in certail 
branches of our export trade—the more marked as it coincides 
with a further fall in the world’s trade—and there are signs 
recovery in some of the staple industries for the first time for 
many years. If this movement gains momentum, there may b 
better times ahead. In this improvement your company would 
naturally participate. ‘ 

While the profit prospects for 1933 are not good, the volume “ 
work for the current year, the profit on which will not accrue unt 
1934, is distinctly better, and will, I hope increase as the ye 
progresses, 
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CUNARD STEAM SHIP CO. LIMITED 


NORTH ATLANTIC FARES AND TRAFFIC 








NEW LINER: GOVERNMENT TERMS 


_ SIR PERCY E. BATES’ ADDRESS 





Tur fifty-sixth ordinary general meeting of the Cunard Steam Ship 
(o,, Ltd., was held on Wednesday at Cunard Building, Liverpool. 

sir Percy E. Bates, Bart., G.B.E., Chairman of the Company, 
presided over a good attendance of shareholders. : 

The Chairman, moving the adoption of the report and accounts, 
gid the earnings last year dropped from £5,614,000 to £4,944,000, 
while expenditure fell from £5,217,000 to £4,879,862. The 
diminished earnings were partly due to the decline in North Atlantic 
trafic caused by world conditions, and in part to the unfortunate 
yeduction of fares forced upon them by competitors, which involved 
a Revenue decline of over £400,000 and proved of little value in 
simulating traffic. The mistaken character of the policy had been 
recognized by a partial revision in an upward direction. 

The result of the year’s working was a gross profit of £64,204 as 
compared with a gross profit of £396,000 in 1931. After charging 
full depreciation, the year showed a net loss of £927,000 compared 
with £553,000 the year before. This had been covered by a transfer 
from Contingencies’ Reserve of £930,000, and it was fortunate the 
means existed to make such a transfer. 

The Partnership Agreement governing the ownership and opera- 
tion of ‘Berengaria’ and ‘Majestic’ had been dissolved as a matter of 
general policy, as it was increasingly felt that general working 
between the two Companies would be improved and not hindered 
ifeach owned the ship it managed. 


DEPRECIATION OF SHIPS. 

It was worth while to repeat the general principles of their 
depreciation allowances. Pre-war ships had been written down by 
§ per cent. annually on their original cost. Lump sum figures 
designed to bring vessels of the same class to a reasonably common 
denominator had been written off cach post-war passenger ship on 
entering into commission, varying between 25 and 40 per cent., 
and 5 per cent. annually had been written off the reduced value so 
obtained. The total amount of depreciation written off the existing 
fleet was £16,421,067. 

Cash at bankers, £981,503, was comparable with the figure of 
{1,341,839 shown last year, and reflected the result of the year’s 
operations, including repayment of £450,000 Bills in respect of the 
a8. ‘No. 534.’ 

ATTRACTIVE SuHIPs. 

The delay in the resumption of work on ‘ No. 534’ made it neces- 
sary for them to consider the desirability of alterations in the 
passenger accommodation in the ‘ Aquitania’ and ‘ Berengaria,’ 
asin no trade in the world was competition keener than in the North 
Atlantic. Additional facilities had been provided for the purpose 
of making them more attractive. Many of the first class staterooms 
had been considerably enlarged, and an additional number of rooms 
with private bathrooms provided. The latter feature was a con- 
stantly growing requirement. The ‘Aquitania’ had already been 
dealt with and had considerably enhanced her popularity. The 
‘Berengaria ‘ was at present undergoing this process of alteration, 
which would be completed by the time she sailed next week. 

All these things cost money but, despite the difficulties through 
which they were passing, the Company was not neglecting to 
maintain the standard of the fleet and accommodation for passen- 
gers, 

TRANS-ATLANTIC RATEs. 

Atlantic passenger rates were fixed by agreement amongst the 
Lines forming the Atlantic Conference with a view to each steamer 
in the trade being so rated as to enable it to obtain its fair share of 
business. It was natural that in the process of time anomalies 
should develop and adjustments have to be made. During the past 
two or three years the situation had become acute by the introduc- 
tion of new types of tonnage, which had caused the older rating 
schedules to get distinctly out of gear. The Conference for some 
time had been attempting a complete reclassification, in the hope of 
establishing a more equitable relationship between the ships and the 
different classes of accommodation on the steamers, 

He regretted that despite much consideration and many efforts 
to harmonize the position very little progress in this direction had 

n possible. Theo situation was a serious one, and the failure to 
find a solution for the difficulty within the scope of the Atlantie 
Conference Agreement may well have the effect of forcing a solution 
outside of it. 

The Commonwealth and Dominion Line had recently completed 
arrangements with Messrs. Swan Hunter and Wigham Richardson, 
td., for the construction of a twin-screw refrigerated motor vessel 
ef about 9,000 tons gross, for their trade with Australia and New 
Zealand. ‘Che vessel, which would replace an older ship, would 
be built on the Tyne, and her Doxford engines constructed by 
Messrs, Barclay Curle and Co. of Glasgow. He hoped the new 
ship would be delivered during the present year. 

APPEAL OF OCEAN CRUISES. 

The ocean-cruising habit was undoubtedly doing something to 
benefit the general trade of the country, as well as find employment 
for the crews of many ships which would otherwise be idle. In 
America, and to a lesser degree this country, the Cunard Company 





had already done something to stimulate and cater for this 
business. 

This year they had laid themselves out to extend the number 
of such voyages. ‘There had been apparently a vast, untapped 
reservoir of the public to whom these short cruises appealed, and 
the business had been capable of development. While the net 
financial results were far lower than if the vessels were engaged 
in their regular trades in normal times, the trips made some con- 
tribufion towards overhead charges and provided employment for 
a large section of the shipping community who otherwise would 
be unemployed, 

CoLLoipaL Furent Hopes. 

You were probably interested, the Chairman proceeded, to read 
in the Press about the experiment of burning coal and oil in com- 
bination which we carried out in the ‘ Scythia.’ The cost of fuel 
is the largest single item for supplies in our voyage expenditure, 
and naturally it is a subject which we keep under continuous 
review. The ‘Scythia’ experiment was one of those incidents 
which from time to time reveal something of the effort which is 
always going on behind the scenes to secure the utmost efficiency 
in operation. 

It was in our own laboratory that the basic factors were dis- 
covered and applied. Large-scale tests confirmed the findings of 
the laboratory, and in order to make a test under actual sea-going 
conditions about 150 tons of the fuel were manufactured. This 
was shipped in the * Scythia’ at Liverpool and burned in one of 
the boilers of the vessel during a voyage to New York. No 
difficulty whatever was experienced in storing, handling or burning, 
and the fuel was dealt with through the ordinary oil fuel equipment. 
The steam-raising properties of the mixture were entirely satis- 
factory. The proportion of coal and oil which we have found up 
to the present to give the best result is 40 per cent. and 60 per 
cent. respectively. 

I may say that recently the colloidal fuel remaining over from 
the experiment, and which we have kept in the ‘ Seythia’s’ tank, 
was examined in Liverpool and found to be perfectly stable—this 
after a period of over nine months since it was prepared. This is 
the material factor, as while over many years attempts have been 
made to form mixtures of coal and oil the difficulty has been to 
keep the coal in suspension. 

Since the ‘ Seythia’ experiment was undertaken we have mado 
further tests, including one with a by-product of coal in oil, and 
while we have not yet carried out any large-scale experiment with 
it such as that to which I have just referred, the tests so far confirm 
our view of the possibilities of such a mixture. 

We felt that the result of our investigations and experiments 
may be of national interest, especially in view of the position in 
our own coal industry, and therefore we placed the whole of the 
data before the Mines’ Department. We are awaiting their verdict, 

GOVERNMENT AND NEw LINER. 

As regards ‘ No. 534,’ the actual hull is in perfect order, and 
both that and her unfinished machinery have in no way suffered 
from the suspension of work. As regards the theory underlying the 
ship and her sister, this has emerged successfully from a great deal 
of criticism and enquiry. Fortunately the enquiry was thorough, 
and this has killed the criticism: the theory of two ships for a 
weekly service versus three has survived all tests. The ships are the 
right ships to build. This is admitted by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and, as implied by the Chancellor's speech on February 16th, 
His Majesty's Government is willing to help us to build them, on 
terms. The terms I am endeavouring to achieve. I carefully avoid 
saying ‘“ endeavouring to comply with,” for the terms include 
reference to third parties. The Board has complied with every 
general indication as to methods that has been received, directly 
or indirectly, from His Majesty’s Government. Beyond this, all [ 
can say on * No. 534’ and her sister is that I am continuing to 
work, and so soon as I have secured anything at all definite the 
Board will not fail to inform you at once, either by circular letter or 
in extraordinary general meeting. 

TRAFFIC PROSPECTS. 

North Atlantic trade, so uniquely sensitive to every influence, 
whether political or economic, had witnessed many changes in the 
last twenty years. He thought Eastbound passenger trade would 
again increase once America recognized the present crisis for what 
it was—a twinge of warning. As the nervous system of their 
friends in U.S.A. carried warnings swiftly, he looked forward with 
confidence to a rapid improvement. In Canada the recovery of 
Eastbound passenger traflic would be as quick, but perhaps earlier 
in the tourist and third classes than in the cabin class. Both 
U.S.A. and Canada were relatively empty of people, and Canada 
would be the first to recognize that prosperity and progress depended 
upon population. He thought Canada also would be the first to 
achieve an increase in Westbound traftic, and the Ottawa Agree- 
ments would give her the start at increasing trans-Atlantic freight. 
It was for this reason that the Company had taken risks in showing 
Canada that the Cunard was able and anxious to serve not only her 
present, but also her future. : ey 

In a very special manner North Atlantic shipping reflected tho 
general condition of the world. Since the last year of prosperity, 
1929, their gross revenue had dropped successively by £1,480,220 
in 1930, £2,331,075 in 1931, and £670,244 in 1932. The manage- 
ment and staff had co-operated to meet this situation by successive 
reductions in expenditure of £624,292, £1,730,989 and £337,941. 
These were tremendous efforts and deserved hearty congratulations, 

He thought they could carry this process still further during 1933. 
If they did, shareholders would owe it almost entirely to the enter- 
prise, the resource and the courage of management and staff, and 
he knew they could count on all three. (Applause.) 

Tho report and aecounts were adopted. 
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The Modern Home 
The Ideal Home Exhibition 


Tur dominant feature of the “* Ideal Home” Exhibition at 
Olympia (which is open until April 29th) is the astonishing 
general improvement in the design of the cheaper furniture. 
Previous exhibitions have always revealed a few good pieces, 
but these have generally been the productions of the smaller 
and more expensive firms: the crude attempts at modernism 
by the “ shops for the people ” have resulted in unspeakable 
caricatures of the real thing. It may be that the urge to cut 
every possible penny of production costs has forced the makers 
to eliminate those spatterings of jazz-cum-cubist ornamenta- 
tion which seemed to them a true manifestation of modernism, 
and that the resulting bareness has driven them to concen- 
trate on the lines of the pieces themselves, or it may be that 
the examples of sane and beautiful design set by the minority 
in other years have not failed in their effect ; but whatever 
the cause, there can be no doubt of the results. This does not 
mean that Olympia is full of good pieces of modern furniture 
—they have ‘still to be hunted out here and there ; but it does 
mean that those who wish to furnish in the modern way can 
no longer complain that it can only be done at great expense. 
Such firms as Bowmans of Camden Town are exhibiting fur- 
niture of really good modern design at almost ludicrously low 
prices, and there are few manufacturers of cheap easy chairs 
and settees who do not exhibit at least one suite of good 
appearance. On the other hand, the * Village of Ideal Homes,” 
with its series of completely furnished houses, seems worse 
than ever. Only one, the * J.P.” house, shows any merit in 
the choice of furniture and decoration ; the others for the most 
part flaunt the worst excesses of a nightmare modernistic 
taste. The fact that here and throughout the exhibition it is 
the large and relatively expensive furniture shops or depart- 
ments which show least comprehension of modern design 
would seem to indicate that we have mainly the price factor 
to thank for the great improvement shown elsewhere. By far 
the best example of furnishing in the exhibition is the “* Sky- 
scraper Flat,”? by Arundell Clarke. Here is a perfect lesson in 
modernism at its best. There are no eccentricities, no frills, 
no striving for effect—everything is there because it is needed, 
and it is so used as to show itself to the best advantage. There 
is nothing to offend the nicest taste. I should like everyone 
who finds the modern tendency unpleasant or alarming to be 
able to visit this flat. 

Among new inventions to be welcomed is a really good- 
looking gas fire. The radiants or heating tubes in practically 
all other types seem more suited with their fantastically 
curved apertures (were they originally intended to resemble 
fiame-shapes, I wonder ?) to grace the bottom of a bowl of 
goldfish. The ‘ Portcullis” radiant presents a neat and 
eflicient looking square-meshed grille and—in confirmation 
of the theory that the straightforward way is generally 
best—the makers claim that it possesses a very much higher 
degree of heat efficiency than any other type. Certainly 
the fire I examined gave out an extraordinary amount of 
heat. The “ Portcullis” fire is shown by Bratt, Collbran 
and Company. It is also to be seen in the J.P. house, mounted 
as gas fires properly should be—as a panel in the wall, and 
not as a far-fetched imitation of a coal fire. 

The “ Aga” cooker, which was described on this page 
when it made its first appearance in this country, is now 
well known for its merits, chief among which are its cleanliness 
and its extreme economy of fuel. A feature which appeared 
more suited to conditions in Sweden than here was the sma'] 
hot-water tank which was not adaptable for a complete 
domestic supply. This drawback is now removed by the 
introduction of the new “Aga” Tank. A closed circuit of 
small bore pipes filled with distilled water (which is never 
renewed) connects the cooker with a heavily insulated 
20-gallon tank and serves to raise the temperature of the 
contents to 200° F. in about ten hours. This means that 
two baths can be drawn off night and morning and a reason- 
able amount of hot water for other purposes during the 
day. The storage tank can be directly connected to the 
mains supply, thus saving the expense of a cold-supply tank 
and connexions. The fuel consumption with this additional 
fitting is increased by thirty shillings a year only—from 


rs 


£4 to £5 10s.—and one can be sure that this figure wij] hot 
be exceeded. The “ Aga” is not cheap ; but its astonishi 
economy of upkeep urges its adoption in a large umber 
of cases; this later addition will turn the scale jn favour 
of its adoption for many small houses where the cost of an 
independent hot water supply cannot be warranted, 
G. M. Bovnprnrry, 
(To be continued.) 

[Enquiries arising out of articles on “* The Modern Home» 
should be addressed to the Editor of Tur SPECTATOR, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C.1, and marked ** Modern Home” in the top left. 
hand corner.] 


“The Spectator” Crossword No, 28 
By XANTHIPPE, 
[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 


correct solution of this week's crossword puzzle to be Opened, 
Envelopes should be marked ** Crossword Puzzle,” and Should 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. - The name of the winng 
will be published in our neat issue.| ; 
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9 
10 " 
12 13 
4 
1S 16 17 18 
19 120 ( 
22 23 24 Ss 
27 28 
29 30 
ACROSS. 7. Jones or Jollifant. 
1. A form of defence disliked 8. No friend to 1 ac. 
by many. 9. If we have  water-buses, 


6. Quarrel. why not these as well? 


10. Patent. 14. Commending. 

11. One in a play lived on 16. Nuts care (anag.). 
clocks and pirates. 18. Kind of cheese. 

12. Don’s idea (anag.). 20. “ And yesterday the bird 


13. Word forming part of a 
famous motto. 

15. They are the subject of a 
work by Gustav Holst. 21. This unwelcome alien it- 

17. Bad French before a song vader is being exterminated. 
gives you a disease. 23. Bird. 

19. Ran after a tardy start in 25. Ostensibly defended by 4 

- Rome. much-disliked lady. 

21. Sweet sounds across the 26. No parson. 
Channel. 

22. Encourages. 

24. London newspaper. 

27. He must get lots of skating. 

28. Swiss resort—** by any other 
name,” &e. 

29. Statesman of the War. 

30. With method. 


of night did sit Even at- 
upon the market - place” 
(Shakespeare). 


SOLUTION OF 
CROSSWORD No. 27 


DOWN. 


1. To be found in Euclid and 
on the stage. 

2. This is all that many of us 
have in the bank. 

3. Consumed. 

4. “‘ When I know more of— 
than a novice in a nunnery ” 
(Gilbert). 

5. Marsupial. 





SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 27 is H. Booth, Junr. 
Oldham Road, Limehurst, Ashton-under-Lyne, Lancs. 
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pUMPUS 
D. H. LAWRENCE 


AN EXHIBITION of Original Manuscripis of Novels, 

Poems and Articles, and First Editions, Photographs, 

etc., is NOW open. D. H. Lawrence’s books, and 
books about him, are also on show. 


BOOKS FOR EASTER 


all kinds of guide-books and maps, and everything for holiday 
reading, can be chosen easily at Bumpus’s, 


J. & E. BUMPUS Ltd 


BOOKSELLERS TO HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1 
Telephane: Mayfair 3601 
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[ POLITICAL SPIES AND 
PROVOCATIVE AGENTS 


A FEW CASES. 
Written and Published by F. W. CHANDLER, 


Price 23 Abbey Lane, 
SIXPENCE Sheffield, 8. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2, 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 







Paid up Capital “a iit eee “aa ‘eae ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund oan on ove eve one ee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve «ee £2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprictors ‘under the Charter ... £4,500,000 





Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 






Send a Postcard fir Free Sc 


The Relief is the world’s best nib for 






smooth, easy writing. Sold at all 
Stationers. For Sample write:— 
Hazell, Watson & Viney, Ltd., 






Dept. S, 160 Shaftesbury Ave., W.C.2. 
Ve oe en ee - oe -e 
BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Capital Authorised = Issued, 











D 





THE UNION 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
£12,000,000: Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, 3,350,00 
(together £7,350,000); Currency Reserve, £1,500,000; aes Liability 
of Proprietors, £8, 000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's 
Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion of New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BILLS are purchased 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 


HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. 









CONSULT 


LIBERTY’s 


FOR ADVICE ON ALL MATTERS 
CONCERNED WITH THE EQUIPMENT 
OF A HOUSE OR OF ONE APARTMENT 
Designs and Estimates at Competitive Prices Free. 
LIBERTY & CO., LIMITED, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 














QUEEN’S THEATRE. Gerrard 4517, 
Every Evening at 8.30. Matinees, Wednesday and Saturday, 2.30, 
ARRY JACKSON presents ONCE IN A LIFETIME, 

S. Kaurman, 







By Moss Hart and GEeorGe 
EDITH EVANS. 



























WESTMINSTER THEATRE. (Victoria: 0283 & 0284.) 
Palace Street, Buckingham Gate, S.W. Admission 2/5 to 10/6. 
Every Eventne at 8.30. Mats. Wepnespay & Saturpay at 2.30. 
a Matinee Easter Monday at 2.30. 

[ARIE NEY in THE LAKE, 


By a Massingham and Murray Macdonald. 




















of Great Britain and Ireland from THE SPECTATOR’S 






RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 


HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or private hotels—in any part 
Recommended List. 
the following have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize them. 
Personal recommendation of hotels is always welcomed by the Travel Manager. 


In order to give wider publicity to their establishments, 








FELIXSTOWE. 






AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLEN ROTHAY, 
BATH.—_GRAND PUMP ROOM, 
—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE. 





GULLANE.—MARINE. 





ORWEI 
GOODWICK (Pem. SHG ARD BAY. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX & PELICAN, 


OBAN.—GREAT oo RN. 
—STATIO 

PAR (Cornwall). ONT. AUSTELL BAY, 

PERTH.—STATION HOTEL 

PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALAC 
















BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOURNEMOU TH.—BOU RNEMOU HS ae DRO, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HA 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN W ATER a SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—HOLLYWOOD. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TU DOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK.—DOUGLAS HOTEL. 
BUNDORAN (Co. Donegal).—GRE wd "cas 
BUTTERMERE (Lakeland).—VICTORIA 
CAMBRIDGE.— BLUE BOAR. 
















ULL. 

—GARDEN ILOUSE. 
—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 

CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales).—BRYN-TY RC If, 
CASTLEROCK (Co, Londonderry ).—GOLE 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCROCHAN., 
CRAWFORD, N.B. (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Pe ths, ).—STRATHEARN HYDRO. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WOKCESTERSHIRE 

BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVE NDISH. 

—PARK GATES, 

EDZELL (Angus). er SK. 
PANMURE, 





HARROGATE.— CAIRN, 

HASTINGS —QUEEN’Ss. 
HINDHEAD—MOORLAND’S 
HUNS1TANTON.—LE SPRANGE ARMS & GOLF 


LINKS. 
KENMORE (Perths.).—TAY MOUTH CASTLE, 
LAKE VYRNWY (Montgonieryshire ). 
VYRNWY 
LANARK.—(€ :; YDESDALE HOTEL. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. 
—REGENT. 
LIPHOOK (Hants.).—ROYAL ANCHOR. 
LLANBERIS (Snowden).—ROYAL VICTORIA, 
LLANDUDNO.—IMPERIAL HOTEL. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire).—LOCH AWRF. 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury St., 
—KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1 
—THACKERAY,Great Russell St., W.C.1, 
—WAV ef Southampton Row, W.C.1 
LYME REGIS.—THE BAY. 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 
MANCHESTER— BOW DON “HY DRO, 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S 
MONMOUTH.—BEAU FORT ARMS. 
MULLION.—MULLION COVE HOTET. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOK HOUSE 
NAIRN (Nairnshire).—GOLFVIEW 
—ROYAL MARINE, 


LAKE 





W.C. 1. 


REDHILL AND REIGATE. Se ONTHIT. T.. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. NORTHERN. 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—GRANI 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—T REGEN NA CASTLE, 
—CHY-AN-ALBANY, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
SELBY (Yorks.).—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS, 
SEVENOAKS.—-ROYAL CROWN 
SHALDON (8S. Devon).—DU NMORR. 
SHREWSBURY (Nr.).—HAWKSTONE PKE., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
—EAGLEHURST. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—HAMTUN HOUSE, 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES. 
SOUTHWOLD (Sutfolk)—GRAND., 
TAMWORTH (Staifs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (nr.)—HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGN 
TEWKESBURY.—KOYAL HOP POLE, 
TORQUAY.—ROSETOR, 

—ROSLIN HALT. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 


NTOY 





WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 














Regd. 


Destroys MOTH, 





“DYMUTH” 
SILVERFIS 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


and all pests that prey 


Trade Mark 


on. clothes, 


upholstery, books, etc. 
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Prepaid Classified Advertisements 





RATES. 
Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Head- 
ings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent 
to a line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to adver- 
tisers pes announcements exceed 9 lines, Series dis- 
counts : % for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; 
and 10% vig: Instructions should reach THE SPEC- 
TATOR Office, "99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with 
vemittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of 
each week. 








PERSONAL 








GENUINE Chinese we Necklace, full length 
Must sell. £5.—Box M.12, 

OUSE, Bungalow or Cottage, required July or 
August. Near sea. State accommodation and 


terms.—Box No. A549, Whe Spectator. 





HOICE ROCK PLANTS.—Fourpence each, Your 

choice of 250 varieties. Pot-grown. Can be planted 

any time. List, post free—S. P, MANSFIELD, Rock Plant 
Specialist, 49 Victoria Road, Romford, Essex, 





AME and Fortune await Author for my ‘‘ The 
Rickert Case’’ (The German-born ‘* Dreyfus ’’ of 
Germany and Soviet Russia). Sensational Disclosures ! 
A Monument of Vice and Ignominy! Highest offer 
from foreign Author — German excepted — acquires 
complete documentation trom I. Ymuiden, 1915, to 
Moscow, 1929.— 
Address 
PAUL ALEXANDER 
SALIENAS PAGASTE, 


genuine offers to 
RICKERT, 
LATVIA. 





Pg debate NURSING HOME, 100 High Street, 
HX = Uarrow-on-the-Hill (near Harrow School). London 
94 miles. Expert nursing care. Highly recommended. 
Special section for permanent patients. Fees from 5 
guineas inclusive. Telephone: Byron 2495, 





AEMORRHOIDS 
timkolene Ointment gives instant and lasting relief. 
Never fails. Simple and safe. Obtainable through 
Boots’ and all chemists, or direct from 
THE EMKOLENE MFG. CO 
21/22 CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, £.C.1, 
3s., post free in plain wrapper. 


(PILES) 








AVE you an idea—plot for a Play, or Talking Film ? 
There may be money in it. Consult a practical, 
experienced actor-dramatist—author of plays and films 
produced here and in America.—Mr. FORBES DAWSON, 15 
Merton Hall Gardens, 8.W. 20. Liberty 2679. 





F YOU would see without glasses send stamped 
addressed envelope for particulars to Miss PEARSON, 
60 Buckingham Palace Road, 5.W. 1. 





HE All Peoples’ Association has many enquiries from 
educated foreign girls who wish to live with English 
tamilies and to teach their own language in exchange for 
accommodation. German, French and other nation- 
alities represented.—Readers interested please apply to 
APA, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C, 1. 


w* SUCCESS, Cultivate Personal Magnetism, 
Increase your Earning Powers. Booklet free, 
* Master the Secrets of Mental Power ’’ by George Brook, 
Ph. D.—Write, SECRETARY, (Dept. 3.), “ Mayku” Insti- 
tute, 20 Bedford Row, Wc. & 








7ERBA AMARGA’’ TEA cures RHEUMATISM, 
BLADDE R TROUBLE,GALL STONES. 4s. 6d. 

packet (relief guar’t’d). Sole Importe r: G. Luoypb, Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch, Leicester. (London: Army & Navy Stores.) 








FINANCIAL 





A DVANCE 8S 

obtained through us from 43% per annum 
on Marriage Settlements, Life Interests, 
Incomes from Trustees, and Expectations 
under Wills, &c. Also 1st and 2nd Mortgages. 

THE EDGWARE TRUST, LTD., 
654 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 
Telephone: Regent 2544. 





Spe Res R. 
6 on Reversions, Life Interests, 


personal security. 


Settlements and 


PERCY G. COLEMAN, 


17 HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 
Mayfair 1746. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 





ee CLEANING ?—If you are unexpectedly 
i finding cast-off clothing and boots you will never 
wear again, pray send them to us at once. It will be a 
great boon in our work among the destitute unem- 
ployed. A decent “ rig out’? may materially help some 
poor workless man to find a job. Anything, everything 


will be welcomed, not only for men but also for women 
and 
WILLIAM 
Poplar, 


children. Please address parcels to THE 
Dick, M.A., Trinity Hail, 
London, E.14, 


REV. 
Augusta Street, 











EASTER 
CRUISE 


on the Queen of Cruising. Liners 


RANDOR 
TA 


APRIL 13 for 25 DAYS 


To Lisbon, Gibraltar, 
Tunis, Athens, Con- 
stantinople, Rhodes, 
Naples and Malaga. 


FROM 45 GUINEAS 


Immediate application 
is advisable. 


Other Delightful Cruises 


@ MAY 10th.—BARCELONA, TANGIER, PALMA, 
&c. 16 days from 26 guineas. 
@ MAY 27th. — CASABLANCA, LAS PALMAS 
MADEIRA, &c. 13 days from 21 guineas. 
@ JUNE 10th.—SAN SEBASTIAN, SEVILLE 
MADEIRA, &c. 14 days from 23 guineas. 
ALSO to NORWAY & NORTHERN CAPITALS 
July 1st—13 days from 20 guineas. 
July 15th.—20 days from 30 guineas. 
Aug  5th.—13 davs from £0 guineas. 
Aug. 19th.—20 days from 31 guineas. 
TO MEDITERRANEAN 
a 13th.—22 days from 40 guineas. 
ct. 7th —25 days from 45 guineas. 
se 18th.—19 days from 32 guineas. 
For full details and all-the-year Cruising Brochure apply 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent St., London, 8.W.1 

(Whitehall 2266). Head Office: 40 St. Mary Axe, 

E.C.3 (Avenue 8020). Liverpool, 2: 10 Water ‘Street. 

Birminzham: 94 COolmore Row. Manchester, 2: 

2 Albert Sq. Glasgow, 0.2: 124 St. Vincent Street, 
and Principal Agents. 












CVS—< 


MEDICAL 


& ALLSTONES Permanently Removed Without Oper- 
W ation. Guaranteed. Free Booklet.—T. 5S. HEATON, 
M.P.S., 20 Grosvenor Place, §8.W.1. (Sloane 3697). 





a 
APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 


aE 
EDFORD COLLEGE FOR w 
(University of London), OMEN 
eee ' Regent’ A ‘Park, N.W.1, 
he Council of Bedford College invite applies 
the following post, vacant as from the be cloning wage 
session, 1933-34 :— 
Lecturer in the Department of Philosophy (Hal. 
time). Candidates must have an Honours Degri 
in Philosophy and a knowledge otf Social Philosophy 
is desirable. Salary £175, rising to £250 Pay 
The post is open to men and women equally, 
for receiving applications, April 29th, 1933, 
particulars apply, the SECRETARY, 





Last dat 
For further 








—<——— 


LECTURES 


SR 
RITISH SEXOLOGICAL SOCIETY Meeting will 
be held at 34 Red Lion Square, Holborn, WL 
(Nat. Sun. League Hall), on Tuesday, April 11th. 
DR. DOUGLAS BRYAN, M. RCS » LRP, 





on 
* BISEXUALITY.”’ 
Dr. George Bedhorough will take the chair at 8.0 Dm, 
Information from Secretary, a SEXOLOGICAL 
Socinry, 4 Bloomsbury Square, W.C. 











ELOCUTION, &c. 


UBLIC SPEAKING.—Private Lessons give n by Mr, 

CHaAs. SEYMOUR (Platform, Banquet, Bar, Parlig. 

ment). Also Voice, Breathing, Accent, Confidence, 
Write for Brochure.—401 Strand, W.C. 2, 





——$——. 


SECRETARIAL AND TR AINING 
COLLEGES 


a 
OME CIVIL, si ly A | 
144 Stiecesses 1925-193 
DAVIES’S, 5 Sussex Place eS uli lin; gton 3351-52, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS W E DNESDAY, APRIL 26mm, 














NRAININ FOR SOCIAL WORK 
Sf. FRANCIS COL LEGE, 5U DBU RY, MIDDLESEX. 

Resident Students (from 18 upwards) admitted for 
courses of one or two years’ training. Specially intended 
for girls of good education wishing to become club leaders 
or to begin training for future work as hospital almonen, 
welfare workers, care committee organizers, &c, Course 
arranged to suit needs of individual students. A few 
bursaries available for suitable candidates.—Full par 
ticulars from Miss PRESTON, Prine ipal. 


UNIVERSITIES 


HE University will shortly proceed to award tro 
UNIVERSITY POST-GRADUATE TRAVEL- 
LING STUDENTSHIPS, each of the value of £275 for 
one year, and seven Post-Graduate Studentships of the 
value of £150. The Studentships are open to both 
Internal and External Graduates of the University— 
Applications (on a prescribed form) must reach the 
PRINC oIPAL, University of London, South Kensington, 

















S.W.7 (from whom further particulars may be obtained), 
not later than May Ist, 1933 
YNIVERSITY COLLEGE, EXETER 
J Prepares for external London Degrees, Residen. 
tial; three men’s and three women’s hostels, Playing 
fields, own estate 140 acres. Holiday Course for For- 
eigners (residential) August Ist to 25th. English 


speaking members admitted.—Apply REGISTRAR. 








HEUMATISY&, Arthritis, Lumbago, Sciatica, Neuritis 
banished by new wonderful safe home treatment. 
Medically approved, used in all leading Hospitals, Con- 
vince yourself by week’s free trial—Details from Dept. 
Ll, 24, Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1. 


They provide in 10 Couhtriss 
CROSS CHANNEL TRANSPORT 


your Car 


CUSTOMS PAPERS 
HOTELS 
. MEALS 
TIPS 6. GARAGE 
GO AS YOU PLEASE 


Get brochure “ E.” 


You won’t regret it. 


PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
is your son or daughter going eventually to 4 
MODERN SCHOOL or to a 
TRADITIONAL PUBLIC SCHOOL ? 
ALSTEAD PLACE, 
i near SEVENOAKS, 
is a preparatory school for boys and girls aged 6-14, 
from which children haye passed on happily to both 
kinds of school. Good examination record combined 
with freedom and modern outlook. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


R. WILLIAMS’ SCHOOL, DOLGELLEY. Endowed 

School for Girls, Recognized by the Board of 

Lducation. Moderate inclusive fee for board, tuition and 
books. Head-Mistress, Miss E. C. NIGHTINGALE, M.A. 








ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 

An Examination will be held in June for sit 
ENTRANCE and two MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, 
varying from £60-£30 a year. Candidates should b 
over twelve and under fifteen on June Ist, Girls over 
fifteen may compete, but a much higher standard i 
expected.—For particulars apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 
Last date for receiving entry forms May 30th. 








YOUTHLANDS School, Exmouth, Devon.—Boarding 
Y and day school for girls. Education for careers cou 
sidered especially. Health record high.—H¥KAD- MISTRESS 

nl 


HE DOWNS SUSSEX 





SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 





Boarding School on modern public school line 
Recognized by the Board of Uducation and 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing sould 
coast air. Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified 





staff. Principal : Miss Lucretia M. CAMERON, Fin. 
School of Mod, Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 
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See oo sre 
(0-EDUCATION AND DUAL SCHOOLS 





Separate Nursery,Junior 
Prep. fer Uni- 
Ex- 


‘AL FAMILY SCHOOL.— 
oN secondary Depts. in 18 acres. Pi : 
‘+ Commerce or Art. Sports and Swimming. 
Fees, 24 gns. 


Kent. 


sity, 
Went Health record, Fe 
“gposak Hovse, Sandwich, 


rESWICK SCHOOL, 

K gz. Scholarships in May. 

SS 

TEWTOWN SCHOOL, WATERFORD. Founded by 
‘Soc, of Friends 1798. Opened to publie 1874. Re- 

‘ntly reorganized and extended, Apply HEAD-MASTER. 





Boys and girls, 8-18. Max. fee, 
Apply HkAD-MASTER, 








=—=————— 


ROYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





——————— 


LUNDELL'’S SCROOL, TIVERTON. 
seven Major Scholarships of value £100, £60, £40, £30, 
dup to twelve minor Scholarships of value £30 and £25 
ve open for Competition to boys of sufficient merit 
inder 14 years of age on May Ist, 1933. 
Qualifying Examination May 25th and 26th, 
Competitive ine Ist and 2nd. 
Forfurther particulars apply to the BURSAR, Blundell's 
school, Tiverton 


\LIFTON COLLEGE, 


BRISTOL. 


{bout ten entrance scholarships, value from £100 to 
“0a year, and one musie scholarship of £70 a year, with 
ie tuition in music, Also some Exhibitions of £25 a 
war, Also Norman Cook Scholarship of £60 a year and 
Edgar Gollin Memorial Scholarship of £25 a year. 


yreliminary examination May 22nd and 23rd. Final 
vamination May 30th, 3{st and June Ist. 
Particulars from SECRETARY and Brersar, Clifton 


College. 





SCHOOL, Mi. Z. 


HILL 
° ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An examination will be held on May 25th, 1933, 
when several Entrance Scholarships will be offered for 
ompetition to candidates who will be over 12 and under 
it years of age on April Ist next. The value of the 
scholarships varies between a nominal sum and a maxi- 
wum of £100 per annum according tu (1) the financial 
jsition of the boy’s parents, (2) the standard of the 
ioy's attainments. Two of the Scholarships at least, 
jowever, are of a minimum value of £80 per annum. 

Valuable Ministerial Exhibitions are aiso offered for 
the sons of Christian Ministers. 

Candidates who do not win Scholarships may be 
weepted for admission to the School without further 
samination, provided that their work is of sufficient 


uerit, 
application forms 
hi 


For further information —anel 
ipply to the Bursar, Mill Hill Sehool, N.W 











TNIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD, 
| NW. 2. 


Iwo entrance scholarships of £39 and two of £20 per 
annum Will be awarded on the Common Entrance 
Examination, June 20th and 2Ist, 1933, provided 


audidates of suthicient merit: present themselves. For 
other conditions apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
The Sehool awards «leaving scholarships to the 


University annually, and provides four different courses 
of advanced study leading up to the Higher Certificate 
ind University entrance scholarships. See Public 
Schools Year Book 


\ TEYMOUTH COLLEGE, Church of England Foun- 

dation, Scholarship examination June: Four 
Scholarships offered of £ incré ble to £75. Special 
fees for sous of officers and clergy. Apply HEAb- 
MASTER'S SECRETARY, 









p' BLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, — 44th Edition. | 


3d. | 


Careers, Public 
DEANE, 31 


and *“* Prep” Schools. 
Muscum Street, 


( IIs, 
post free, London, 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, Xe. 


VEW ORIGINAL MSS, from known or unknown 

authors invited for progressive Publishers’ List. 
Health, Medical, Travel, Biography, or anything inter- 
esting weleomed and promptly considered.-- LINCOLN 
WILLIAMS, 30 St. Martin’s Court, W.C.2. 








| ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted. 
MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacF ar ANe((),44 Elderton Rd. Westcliff-on-Sea 





gone POEMS, Songs and Musical Compositions 
‘J wanted for publication. ‘Terms by arrangement. 
Known and unknown writers. Send MSS, PETER DEREK 
Lrp. (Dept. ZB), 108 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. 


ee 





\ RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in | 


spare time. Send for free booklet. 


i REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W.8. 


= - ——$_—$_ ——_____—_- caine 


FOR THE TABLE, &ce. 


an es 





TE . | 
piste pritne Chickens Gs, 6d., pr., massive Turkeys 


418s. ea., best boil Fowl 5s. pr., trsd. p.pd.  NoRAH 


Doxoguve, The Manor, Rossearbery, Cork. 








IGH-( LASS Food Specialities. Scotch Silverside, 
2 I Toasting 10d Empire Lamb Forequarters, 10 to 
10d By 53d, 3 Saddles, 8 to 9 Tbs., 9d. Boiling Fowls, 
I » per Ib, Bi st quality guaranteed. Daily deliveries 
ondon, W. ’Phone 7821 Central.—RoBER'’S, 7, 8, 9 
Hosier Lane, Smithfield Market. 


28 gns. per term, 








HOLIDAY TOURS 10 
CANADA 


ye 





Canadian Pacific 
Accompanied Tours, 
short or long (at 
moderate ‘‘all-in” 
fares) to Canada. and 
U.S.A. enable you to 
see the New World 
in comfort under 
ideal conditions. 


This magnificent 7 weeks’ Tour spans Canada from 
coast to coast, visiting all principal Cities, Towns and 
Beauty Spots from Atlantic to Pacific, including 
the Niagara Falls, the Backwoods, the Prairie 
Previnees, the Rockies, Banff, Vancouver, Victoria, 
The Great Divide, Lake Louise, Ottawa, Montreal, 
&e. Tour leaves Liverpool by s.s. ‘‘ DUCHESS of 
RICHMOND” on July 28 with ocean crossing via 
the smooth and picturesque St. Lawrence Seaway. 
One inclusive fare covers everything. 


FEN SHORTER TOURS 


to Eastern Canada and U.S.A. 21 to 29 days dura- 

tion, leaving June to September. Itineraries include 

Quebec, Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, Niagara Falls, 

French River Chalet Bungalow. Camp, St. John, 

Halifax, New York, Chicago, Boston, &c. ‘“ Allin” 
fares cover everything. 


Call, or write today for full information to :— 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 


World’s Greatest Travel System 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1, 
103 Leadenhall Street, London, E.C.3, 
or Local Agents Everywhere 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 

A BNORMALLY HIGH PRICES paid for GOLD and 
i SILVER. Banknotes per return. Also in urgent 
need of Old English Silver, Modern Plate, Jewellery, 
Diamonds, Antiques and Dental Plates (not vulcanite). 
Large or small quantities. Goods returned if price not 
‘cepted.—__Send or bring your odd bits, &e., to 
TLEY & Co., 74 New Bond Street (Piccadilly end), 
London, W.1. 


NORTH SPAIN PORTUGAL 
MADEIRA MOROCCO 
CANARY ISLANDS 


Cruises of 11 to 22 Days 


FROM £1.1.0 PER DAY 


Weekly Sailings, first class throughout. 











Apply for Illustrated Brochures to: 


YEOWARD LINE 


24 James Street, Liverpool, and 60 Hay- 
market, London, S.W.1, or Travel Agents. 














FOR SALE 





NOR SALE.—Jig-saw’ Puzzles, newly cut, 2s. 6d. per 
k 100 pieces; lists free—Rev. B. THOMPSON, 
Bamby Vicarage, Howden, East Yorks. 

CASH ADVANCED WITHOUT SECURITY 
From £25 to £2,000 by 


H. PASSMORE, LTD., 


Established 30 years as H. Passmore, 


43 CONDUIT ST., Bond St., London, W.1 


REGENT 5863. 








MISCELLANEOUS 





ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, Handknit Stockings 
&e., always in stock. Tweed patterns free o1 
request.—MANaGER, Lisssadell, Sligo, [rish Free State 





AVE you anything to sell ?- Readers having anything 

to sell, or professional services to offer, are invited 

to bring their announcements to the notice of the many 

thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid Classified 

Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per insertion 

and should reach The Spectator Offices, 99 Gower Street, 

London, W.C.1, with remittance by Tuesday of each 

week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 insertions, 5°, for 13, 
74°, for 26, and 10° for 52. 





Ht YOU COCKROACHES ?-Then buy “* BLAT- 
TIS’? UNION COCK ROACH PASTE, universally 
and successfully used in all parts of the Globe ; exter- 
mination guaranteed.— rom Chemists, Boots’ Branches, 
Stores or Sole Makers, HoWARTHS, 473 Crookesmoor, 
Sheffield. Tins, 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., post free. 





AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated. 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.-HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer Street, London, W.1. 





EAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot, 246 Stornoway, Scotland 


SOQ QE . 
4 a ASS 
\ N \ Ss . 
\ A \ 
WOW AS DON wW sD 


Post discarded ties to W. HITCHINGS & SON, Tie makers, 
and inventors of unique process, whereby ties soiled, 
faded, out of shape, or holed are entirely. re-made and 
renovated as new, OR NO CHARGE. Specially 
relined to prevent creasing. Any shape or condition, 
ls, 3d. each, 14s. dozen post free (or C.Q.D.), Dept. R., 
WALPOLE WorKS, Colliers Wood, London, S.W. 19 


SSS . 





















HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 





At BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
L comforts with baths and other advantages of 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 314. Lift. 





ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL. First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A, 
large garage. Historical associations. from: A.D. 1759. 





ROITWICH SPA..-WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 








BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 24 new rooms with radiators, A.A... R.A 
Illd. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 

QDINBURGH. THE ALISON HOTEL.— Melville 


_4Crescent. Tgms: Melerest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 207,501 





NASTBOURNE.-ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL. 
“4h acing sea. Nr. picr & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 
tiuglish chef. Winter terms from 24 gns. ’Phone 311 


L 





ONDON 


CRANSTON LONDON HOTELS CO 


High-class unlicensed Hotels. 
IVANHOE, BioomMsBurny STREET. 
KENILWORTH, Great RUSSELL STREET 


WAVERLEY, SoutTHamrron Row, 
Electrie fires and hot and cold water in all roonis, 


Breakfast 
April-—&s. 6d. 


Uniform charge per person for Bedroom, 


Attendance, and Bath November to 
Largely patronized by Clergy and professional classes 


ARKS’ SPUR, High Salvington, Worthing. Quiet 
4 homely guest-house on Downs overlooking Worth- 
ing. Extensive views ; garage. The Misses HALe. 


ATLOCK. 
N Hydro. For health, comfort, and pleasure, 270 
bedrooms, grounds 10 acres. Inclusive terms from 13s. 
per day. Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians. 








SMEDLEY’S —Gt sritain’s (reatest 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in’ English Country 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS ane 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
LTD. 

P. R.H. A., Ltp., ST. GEORGE’s Hovse, 
STREET, W.1. 


193 REGENY 





HUNTLY, Bishopsteignton 
Hard 
baths in house. 


EIGNMOUTH (near). 
Gardens 5 acres. Haldon Golf Course near. 
Court, billiards. Turkish and electric 





ADVANCES 
£20 TO £5,000 


NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
INVESTMENT COMPANY Ltd. 


11/12, Southampton Bldgs., High Holborn, 


Estd. 1897. "Phone: HOLBORN 3622. 














5s. 6d. day, or 30s. weekly. 


VORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For Illustrated Tariff 
apply RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 2655. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, | 
\ St. George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
5 With dinner 65. 64., 0% 


| 2 guineas weekly. 

















LT H E Ss P iD Cc T A T O R ° | April ii 1933, 

CAMBRIDGE | 
“‘ The real book at last!...Every page has its memorable sayings, its reflective relish, | 

almost every page its stroke of wit.” Basil de Selincourt in ‘The Observer’ 

e 
A. N. Whitehead 

ADVENTURES OF IDEAS n 
v( 
A study of the importance of adventure in the making of civilizations, by the author of PROCESS AND = 

REALITY, SCIENCE AND THE MODERN WORLD, etc. 12s. 6d. net 
T¢ 


Edmund Blunden 
CHARLES LAMB AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


7s. 6d. net 


LITERATURE AND PULPIT IN MEDIEVAL ENGLAND 
A Neglected Chapter in the History of English Letters and of the English People 
By G. R. OWST . 30s. net 


England’s medieval homilists are shown to be th: pioneers of literary realism, of “ political” verse 
and the vernacular drama; their influence is traced in the language, in allegory and satire, in fiction 
and popular education, in Langland, Chaucer, Shakespeare and Bunyan. 





THE COMPOSITION OF PLATO’S ‘APOLOGY’ 


By R. HACKFORTH. A searching discussion of the relation of the ‘Apology’ of Plato to the 
actual speech delivered by Socrates at his trial. 7s. 6d. net 


THE PRIVATE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
SIR BENJAMIN KEENE 


Ambassador to the courts of Spain and Portugal under Walpole, Pelham and Newcastle 


Edited by SIR RICHARD LODGE 5 plates. 25s. net 


THE PLACE-NAMES OF NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


By J. E. B. GOVER, A. MAWER and F. M. STENTON 6 maps. 18s. net 








Volume X of the Survey of English Place-names 


INCREASING RETURN 
By the late G. T. JONES, edited by COLIN CLARK 18s. net 


A study of the relation between the size and efficiency of industries, with special reference to the 
history of selected British and American industries, 1850-1910. 


ANCIENT STAINED AND PAINTED GLASS 

















By F. S. EDEN Second cdition, enlarged. 66 plates (6 coloured). 8s. 6d. net y 

“‘We have seldom read a better text-book on any branch of art.” y 

‘The Times’ on the First Edition ci 
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